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Federal courts are finding that 
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Our next boom will include a 

building boom. 
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Our Government has succeeded 
in dwarfing our cotton crop to 
less than that of the rest of the 
world—for the first time since 


the Civil War. 
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Labor unions are organized 
for warfare. Industry isn’t—but 
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New York’s Police Commis- 
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I BELIEVE that, whether President 
Roosevelt fails or succeeds, America 
will ultimately triumph. 

I believe that, no matter how seriously jeopardized 
temporarily, Americanism will reassert itself. 

I believe that America will eventually spurn autoc- 
racy and restore democracy. 

I believe that America will overcome her present trials 
and obstacles and tribulations, and reach heights never 
heretofore approached. 

I believe that America will be the foremost nation in 
the world throughout the twentieth century. 

I believe that the trend towards bureaucracy will be 
succeeded by the restoration of scope for the exercise of 
individual initiative, merit, enterprise, efficiency. 

I believe that the greatest prosperity of the past will 
be dwarfed by prosperity yet to come. 

I believe that America will lead the world towards a 
higher form of civilization. 

I believe that America’s ablest brains in the future 
will seek the greatest good of the greatest number rather 
than self-aggrandizement. 

I believe that American workers will enjoy comfort 
and luxuries beyond anything enjoyed by workers in 
other lands during the next half-century. 

I believe that we may be destined to suffer travail, dis- 
illusionment and disappointment before we regain sun- 
light and prosperity and happiness. 

I believe, however, that America will revolt and vote 
against depriving itself of the freedom, the liberty, the 
opportunities cherished by its founders. 

I believe that it is an incomparable privilege to be an 
American, to raise our children as American citizens. 

I believe unshakably in an inspiring, glorious future 
for America. | 
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RFC head talks one way, CHAIRMAN Jesse H. Jones, 

of the Reconstruction Finance 
acts another Corporation, a chief dispenser 
of governmental benevolence, 


has repeatedly berated banks for not lending more 


freely. The bankers’ own publication, however, pub- 
lishes detailed figures to show that his own (Houston) 
bank has followed exactly the opposite course! Its 
deposits have increased, but its loans to business and 
industry have decreased. How easy it is to dole out 
taxpayers’ money and to exhort others to act gener- 
ously; but to ladle out one’s own funds is different. 
New Dealers have exhibited extraordinary readiness 
to dissipate your money and mine. But when it comes 


to dipping into their own pockets ! 
* 





Wake up—or sink down. 
* 

WHAT Lincoln called “the 
common people” are destined 
hereafter to receive greater 
consideration from  govern- 
ments. This fundamental fact should be grasped by all 
men of affairs. Reports have been widely published that 
certain groups of business men are planning to oppose 
anything and everything sponsored by the New Deal, 
that they mean to strive by might and main to restore 
the social, economic and political conditions prevailing 
during pre-depression times. That such reports are true 
it is hard to believe. Nothing could be more shortsighted, 
more futile, more suicidal. A larger measure of “social 
legislation” is not only inevitable but desirable. Respon- 
sible men of affairs should seek to co-operate sincere- 
ly and broad-mindedly in guiding the New, Deal along 
sound, sensible, tenable paths. 


Business leaders: don't 
hecome reactionaries 
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Will Roosevelt Now Turn to Practical Advisers? 


asMRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT is 
worried. That is the 
most hopeful news that 
has come from Wash- 
ington in a long time.” 

That statement is made 
to me by one of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s friends, an 
influential man of affairs 
who, like Bernard M. 
Barch, has talked things 
over with the President 
only to discover that 
reassuring expressions 
were followed: by dis- 
turbing actions. 

This man continued : 

“Until recently, Mr. 
Roosevelt was cocksure 
he was right, cocksure 
that he could easily solve 
every problem, cocksure 
that his policies would 
bring pronounced recov- 
ery. Events have disap- 
pointed him. He has dis- 
covered that the theories of his Brain Trust friends, 
which originally captivated him, haven’t brought the 
miracles confidently promised. You must have no- 
"ticed that one after another of his professorial, theoris- 
tic advisers has been shelved. Earlier, it was the more 
practical and experienced of the Roosevelt counsellors 
who withdrew when they could no longer stomach 
certain revolutionary New Deal experiments. 

“The fact that the class-room boys are being dropped 
encourages the hope that President Roosevelt will turn 
to more dependable, more capable, more experienced 
men for advice. It is unthinkable that the President, 
having found one set of advisers wanting, will not call 
in other men, possessing better brains and of infinitely 
greater experience, for suggestions and aid in solving the 
very grave problems confronting the nation. 

“A President anxious to learn, affords at least some 
reassurance, whereas a President sure that he knew it 
all and impervious to counsel from men of mature ex- 
perience, was dangerous. 

“Therefore, I regard the change in the President’s 
mental attitude as most encouraging.” 

Among those who have quit or been dropped are: 
James P. Warburg, progressive young banker who was 
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Uncle Sam: “Frank, It’s About Time You 
Called for Some Practical Mechanics” 


called into the most in- 
timate counsel; Dean 
Acheson, able Under- 
Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; O. M. W. Sprague, 
authority on _ interna- 
tional currencies and 
finance; Harvey Couch; 
Clyde King of AAA; 
Professor Raymond 
Moley (Brain-Truster- 
in-Chief) ; James Doug- 
las, Treasury; Frederick 
W. Lowery, Budget; 
Governor Black, Federal 
Reserve Board; Col. 
Henry Waite and Rob- 
ert D. Kohn, PWA; 
Professor Warren, mon- 
etary revolutionist now 
in obscurity; ditto Pro- 
fessor Rogers. 

More recently, that 
staunch stickler for con- 
stitutionalism and un- 
compromising enemy of 
reckless squandering of 
public funds, Director of the Budget Douglas, stepped 
aside—either voluntarily or under pressure—for the 
reason, doubtless, that he objected to becoming a blind 
party to playing ducks-and-drakes with our finances. 

Even Professor Rexford Guy Tugwell, once the 
whitest of white-haired Presidential monitors, has been 
exiled to Europe on an innocuous mission. 

Meanwhile, President Roosevelt has come to rely less 
and less upon the most prominent members of his own 
political party for guidance. 

In his own Cabinet, the President has no men of 
outstanding achievement, no men who were big na- 
tional figures before their selection, no men who would 
find a place ‘among the twenty foremost Americans. 

Britain met her economic crisis by dropping partisan- 
ship and calling upon the ablest brains in- the nation, 
regardless of their political affiliations, to take hold of 
the reins of government. 

Will Franklin D. Roosevelt, faced with perplexities 
scarcely less grave than those which faced Britain, prove 
big enough and broad enough and statesman enough to 
summon to the seat of government the ablest brains in 
this country, regardless of their political affiliations? 

Mr. President, what do you propose to do? 








eS 
ve 
to 
in 


WHO should have the right to 
elect our Government: Those 
who financially maintain the 
Government, or those who are 
maintained by the Government? This question should 
become a live issue now that the numbers feeding from 
the Federal trough are being multiplied into millions. 
Why should voters bountifully fed by an Administra- 
tion kill their Santa Claus? Never in America’s history 
did an Administration become Santa Claus to so many 
citizens as has the Administration now in power. Re- 
ports from Maine claim that the Democratic vote there 
was swollen by wholesale largess by Washington. 
America is thus to-day confronted with a fundamen- 
tally grave problem. By adding enough millions of vot- 
ers to Government payrolls, either through the inordi- 
nate expansion of bureaucracy or through the payment 
of enough doles, could not an Administration practically 


Should government 
beneficiaries vote? 


CLOSE-UPS 


ALTER P: CHRYSLER was 

conducting a party of Chrysler 
Corporation directors over one of 
his new plants in Detroit. He disap- 
peared. 

Where do you think he was lo- 
cated ? 

They found him, coat off and 
sleeves rolled up, demonstrating to 
workers and foremen how a power- 
ful punch-press could be operated by 
two men instead of the three em- 
ployed on it. 

This incident, related to me by a 
banker, recalled an experience I had 
years ago when things were going 
badly with Chrysler and every other 
motor manufacturer. I hied to De- 
troit to gather the facts. 

Arriving at Chrysler headquarters, 
I was told that the Chief was 
“somewhere in the plant.” An em- 
ployee took me in tow, to find him. 

After much searching, we tracked 





Walter P. Chrysler in working togs 


insure its maintenance in office—at least until the nation 
became bled white? 

Surely, those who foot Government bills and, there- 
fore, make government possible, are more entitled to 
say what kind of government shall be elected than those 
who live off government. This subject, brought to the 
front in the last issue of Fores, has aroused widespread 
interest. Samples of comments received from readers: 


A. W. Hinaman, Contractor, Williamsport, Pa.: 

“T read each issue of Forses with a great deal.of interest. Your 
philosophy of Government and Business parallels my own. The 
question, ‘Should government employees vote?’ has long since 
been answered in my own mind by a big ‘No.’ The reason why 
the government employee should not vote is self-evident : he—and 
the votes he controls—votes to keep himself on the government 
payroll. We cannot expect the tax-eater to vote himself out.” 


Ross G. Mackinnon, Jr.: 

“T agree with the idea as expressed, but you have failed to 
recognize the difference between those employees under Civil 
Service and those myriads of good Democrats who have been 
drafted to fill swivel chairs and other jobs.” 


OF HIGH-UPS 


of the Durable Goods Industries 
Committee, which has tendered more 
sensible, practical, constructive ad- 
vice to Washington than any other 
body. 


UCH speculation has been in- 

dulged in ovér the withdrawal 
of Fred J. Fisher and Charles T. 
Fisher, the two oldest Fisher broth- 
ers, from the General Motors di- 
rectorate. 

Eight months ago Fred Fisher con- 
fided to me that, having worked like 
a slave from the time he was a small 
boy, he was entitled to take life eas- 
ier and to transfer some of ‘his bur- 
dens to younger members of: the 
family. 

Unlike some men totally engrossed 
in business throughout their entire 
manhood, Fred Fisher, when the 
time came, learned the art of’ play- 
ing. To-day he is equally at home on 





W. P. to a labyrinth of machinery. 
There, in the thick of it, we found 
him stripped for action, greasy and 
dirty-handed, busily engaged in ex- 
perimenting or performing some op- 
eration which had not been conducted 
to his expert satisfaction. 

Having started work as an appren- 
tice in a railway shop, Chrysler 
learned practical mechanics from the 
ground up. It was extreme industry 
and aptitude, not influence, which en- 
abled him quickly to rise. Although 
he has developed other capacities, 
Walter Chrysler is still at heart a 
thoroughgoing mechanic, eager to im- 





prove processes or originate. new 
ones, ready always, not merely to 
tell others how a thing should be 
done, but to rip off his coat and show 
’em by actual demonstration. 

Maybe this accounts in some meas- 
ure for the phenomenal growth and 
success of the nine-year-old Chrysler 
Corporation. 

Knowledge still is power. No mul- 
tiplicity of bureaucracy can take the 
place of know-how. 


COMER: Lewis H. Brown, 
forty-year-old president of. Johns- 
Manville, and dynamic mainspring 


the golf links and on his boat. And 
is Mrs. Fisher happy over. her hus- 
band’s loosening of his business 
chains! : 


AT’S become of. William C. 

Durant? He has dropped totally 
from sight in motordom, almost 
ditto in Wall Street. I know, how- 
ever, that, as an opponent at check- 
ers, he is still a terror. 


PREDICTION: . Upton — Sin- 

clair’s violently _anti-religion 

views will figure prominently in Cali- 
fornia’s gubernatorial campaign. 
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Ewing Galloway 


set that I do riot profess that I am 

an expert in finance nor that 
Labor is experienced in all of the in- 
tricacies and complexities of financial 
theory, much less financial practice. 

We are sometimes at a loss to un- 
derstand the intricate theories of in- 
flation, reflation and devaluation of 
the currency. But we do know the 
effects which they have 
on us. For we know the 
results of a sudden rise 
in the prices we have to 
pay. 
Wage aid salary earn- 
ers pay the price for the 
things they buy. The 
prices of things depend 
on the daily highest bid 
in the markets. They go 
up and down instantly 
with any cause and 
sometimes ahead of any 
cause for the reason that 
observers see causes 
coming. But wages, salaries, rates 
and so forth are matters of con- 
tract. Some never change at all and 
even those that do go up and down 
change ‘very slowly. 

Any sudden and violent rise in 
- prices quickly increases the cost of 
living and that hits hardest the 
pocketbook of wage and salary work- 
ers and all who live on fixed incomes. 
At a time like this, when millions are 
still on starvation wages and millions 
more on no wages at all, any rise 
in prices, leaving aside the sudden 
doubling of prices without an imme- 
diate and corresponding increase in 
wages, would not only be. the worst 


[: should be understood at the out- 
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Does the working man really want inflation? ; 


blow of the depression, but would 
also be an immediate invitation to 
join the most menacing and violently 
revolutionary fanaticism now ram- 
pant throughout the world. 

But this tremendous loss would 
not be confined to wage and salary 
incomes. There would be included 
millions now dependent on wages and 
salaries. There would be included 


If monetary inflation 
threatens, will Business 
alone oppose it? Or will 
Labor stand shoulder-to- 
shoulder with Business 
in warning the nation that 
inflation is disastrous? 
Here is Labor’s answer. 


MATTHEW WOLL 


not alone those engaged in private 
enterprise, but those employed by and 
dependent on Federal, state and lo- 
cal governments as well, and also 
those engaged in the arts and pro- 
fessions. Involved would be the wid- 
ows and orphans of families whose 
sole present support or future se- 
curity resides in insurance, savings 
banks, pensions and so on. Then, too, 
what about our hospitals, schools, col- 
leges and churches dependent on en- 
dowments? In other words, cur- 
rency inflation will not alone inflict 
these tremendous losses on those least 
able to bear them, but it may well be 
regarded as anathema to future 


LABOR 
STAND ON 


MATTHEW WOLL 


thrift and savings and to all forms 
of reserved accumulations for future 
contingencies. 

A striking example of currency in- 
flation’s effect on labor, and one 
which all will recall, is the plight of 
the German people slightly more than 
a decade ago, when three hundred 
paper mills and two thousand print- 
ing presses were pouring out marks 
by the millions, later by 
the billions and_ finally 
by the trillions. Ameri- 
can organized labor can 
well’ remember that in 
those hectic days Ger- 
man trade unions sent 
pathetic appeals to the 
American Federation of 
Labor to help them in 
their distress. The whole 
German trade-union 
structure tottered with 
this debasing of the cur- 
rency; there was not 
even money with which 
to print a journal or issue a call. It 
was only the fact that American 
Labor sent substantial contributions 
of American dollars that German 
trade unions were saved. 

Nor is our own experience at the 
time of the Civil War overlooked. 

How, then, does Labor look upon 
the prospects of inflation in our day‘ 
With what assurances does Labor 
ponder the powers now vested in the 
President under the Thomas Amend- 
ment, especially the one authorizing 
him to issue three billion dollars in 
greenbacks ? ; 

Over ten years ago, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 








ul 





TAKES 


INFLATION 


VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


of Labor recorded itself without 
equivocation for a sound and stable 
currency as the most urgent need of 
our time. It is the clear, insistent 
opinion of Labor to-day. President 
Green, at last Fall’s convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
Washington, D. C., stated Labor’s 
position : 

“Labor knows that this is a prob- 
lem that affects us vitally because we 
know that when dollars are cheap- 
ened, commodity prices rise, but 
wages stand still and until they can 
assure Labor that we will get more 
of these cheap dollars for the day’s 
work we perform, so that it will con- 
form with the increase in commod- 
ity prices, it is my judgment that 
Labor will stand unflinchingly 
against inflation.” 

To this, he added: “When the 
worker earns a dollar, he wants to 
be sure that it does not represent to 
him a reduction in buying power.” 

The Committee on Resolutions, of 
which I was chairman, stated in a re- 
port to the convention (which en- 
dorsed it as organized Labor’s opin- 
ion on inflation) : 

“Currency inflation can least of all 
benefit the wage earners, but will re- 
flect upon them the greatest possible 
harm. Whether minimum wages are 
fixed by codification through the Na- 
tional Recovery Act or by voluntary 
collective agreements between organ- 
ized workers and associated employ- 
ers, the fact remains they are fixed 
and subject to change only after the 
most persistent and aggressive pres- 
sure on the part of the wage earners. 
If our currency is to be allowed to 


What is inflation’s effect on the pay envelope? 


fluctuate at random, and the level of 
money values is permitted freely to 
lessen, it must be apparent that with 
wages remaining at their fixed de- 
nominational value there will then be 
experienced a corresponding lowering 
of the wage levels and earnings. To 
the extent that this takes place, all of 
our years of struggle, energy, and 
sacrifice will have been for naught.” 
As yet, no one has undertaken to 
argue, much less to demonstrate, that 
currency inflation does increase the 
income of the wage earners and fixed- 
salaried employees or relieve them of 
the additional burdens involved. To 
the contrary, all frankly admit that 
while inflation of currency is de- 
signed to reduce debts, it likewise de- 
flates the income of wage earners and 
salaried employees: Indeed, depreci- 
ation of currencies has been advo- 
cated and used in many countries as 
a painless method of reducing wages. 
While methods may differ as be- 
tween an outright reduction of wages 
by actual deduction in the amount of 
money received and by depreciating 
the value of currency received, never- 
theless the result is the same. And 
this brings to the immediate attention 
of Labor the ‘necessity of hereafter 
demanding that its wage stipulations, 
whether fixed by collective agree- 
ments or by means of codification 
under the NRA, shall be based upon 
a formula that will include a simul- 
taneous and constant change corre- 
sponding to the exchange value of 
the currency received for wages. 
Unless such considerations are 
manifested and such a formula is 
applied, we may: well prepare for an 








uprising on the part of Labor in pro- 
test of being forced to bear still fur- 
ther burdens. Certain it is that the 
National Recovery Program upon 
which the workers had placed so 
much of their hope and faith has 
largely failed of its purposes and 
Labor has been greatly disillusioned 
and disappointed. As a matter of fact, 
the individual worker’s real income 
is still below March of last year. 

To obtain and maintain the pur- 
chasing power of the masses there 
must be increases in wages and sal- 
aries of the individuals as well as in 
the mass to equal the mark-up of 
prices. There is a very definite and 
great risk to all wage earners and sal- 
aried employees in every movement 
for currency inflation and price-rais- 
ing devices. No more striking ex- 
ample of this truth can be seen than 
in the words of Daniel Webster that 
“of all the contrivances for cheating 
the laboring classes of mankind, none 
has been more effective than that 
which deludes them with paper 
money.” 

Currency inflation will not even 
reach its political end of raising 
farm purchasing power. It may 
raise farm prices, but simultaneous- 
ly it will also curtail urban consump- 
tion and equally, if not more, rapid- 
ly raise the prices of those articles 
which the farmer purchases. 

But far more disastrous are the 
effects of inflation in the arbitrary 
redistribution of wealth and purchas- 
ing power. If this process affected 
the wealthy entirely, then there 
might be some socialistic basis of ap- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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EX COLE is to the electric-re- 
R certo industry what Babe 
Ruth is to baseball. Always col- 
orful, sometimes spectacular, he is a 
showman of the business world. He 
has done for refrigerators what 
Ziegfeld did for 
the American 
girl. 
In the New 
York metropoli- 
tan area the 
name Rex Cole 
is familiar — to 
everyone. There 
are few people 
whose attention 
has not been 
caught by the 
distinctive, mod- 
ernistic show- 
rooms which he 
has — established 
throughout the 
fifteen counties 
in which he is distributor for Gen- 
eral Electric. ‘In fact, so synonymous 
with refrigeration has the name be- 
come that many customers are un- 
der the impression they have bought 
* Rex Cole products while others think 
it is merely a trade name. Conse- 
quently, the man behind the selling 
job is not quite so widely known. 
Among marketing experts, how- 
ever, Rex Cole is a popular figure. 
He is a salesman’s salesman. For in- 
stance, when members of the New 
York Sales Executives Club were 
polled recently to determine whom 
they preferred as a guest speaker. 
Rex Cole was the favorite by a handy 
margin. There is a human, vivid 
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America’s 
Most Successful. 
Salesmen - 


quality about him 
which makes peo- 
ple want to hear 
him talk — and 
which also sells 
refrigerators. 
Furthermore, 
he has ideas and 
he is willing to 
talk about them. 
One of his great- 
est campaigns 
was started to a 
large extent as 
an inspiration for other dealers 
throughout the country. That was the 
President’s Plan, as he called it. 

In the fall of 1930, Cole sum- 
moned all his executives to the office 
on a Sunday morning. He announced 
that he had an idea which would 
“blow their hats off.” Briefly, it was 
to encourage the purchase of electric 
refrigerators among the employees of 
lighting companies and their friends. 
He sold the idea to Matthew Sloan, 
then head of the New York Edison 
Company, and in the Spring of 1931 
the campaign was launched among 
the 42,000 workers in the organiza- 
tion. The employees were offered a 
substantial discount on refrigerators 


2. Rex Cole 


C. D. FRAZER 


and were also offered prizes for sales 
to friends. The result was amazing. 
In four months, the Rex Cole organi- 
zation sold more than 6,000 refriger- 
ators, over and above its regular busi- 
ness. 

Personally, Rex Cole is a dynamic, 
vigorous man in his early fifties. He 
has the bony face of the born leader, 
the keen eye of the astute executive 
and the quick smile of the good 
mixer. 

He has a list of friends a mile long 
which includes men from all walks 
of life—for example, Charles Francis 
Coe, the writer, and Douglas Fair- 
banks, as well as a score of prominent 
business men. Offstage, he is a witty 
and jovial companion, always ready 
for a little horseplay or for a party. 

Money means practically nothing 
to him, except to spend, and he lives 
generously, maintaining a six-floor 
apartment on Central Park West that 
is replete with balconies, penthouses 
and other good things of life. 


4,000 Miles a Month! 


He has no particular hobby. He 
is not the kind of man who looks for- 
ward to golf over week-ends; but if 
someone suggests a game, he'll go 
along and probably finish a winner— 
in bets if not in net score! At one 
time he had a yacht and may again, 
when things look up. 

He’s continually on the move and 
always travels by plane on long trips. 
For New York use he keeps a high- 
powered car which he drives an aver- 
age of 4,000 miles a month. He never 
keeps one long, though, turning it in 
about every ten months. 











Cole, always 
rscular, brings 
ia band for a 
uda send-off 
his leading 
salesmen 


Rex Cole has selected as his own 
personal emblem a tiny, striding fig- 
ure which he calls the Seven-League 
Boots Boy. This emblem is on the 
radiator cap of his car, on a flag at 
his farm near Bedford, New York, 
on much of his personal stationery 
and on whatever else he can think of. 


One of the ways in which the em- 
blem is significant is his boyish in- 
terest in gadgets of all kinds. He 
believes thoroughly in all modern 
electrical appliances and is ever on the 
lookout for something ney, His 
energy sometimes takes the‘ form of 
an irresistible restlessness which re- 
sults in the constant changing of of- 
fice partitions, the everlasting moving 
of furniture and a state of flux gen- 
erally. 

Lucky? Yes, But—— 


His private office is completely fur- 
nished in a modernistic manner, one 
of the principal pieces being a com- 
bination electric stove and refriger- 
ator. A few books in a case are pres- 
ent as a decorative note, but-his desk 
is absolutely free of papers at all 
times and the drawers are practically 
empty. This is in accordance with 
his theory that no executive should 
have a desk but should use a table, 
and that, furthermore, there shouldn’t 
be any work piled up on the table. 

_Ina business way there is no ques- 
tion that Rex Cole has been lucky, 
but then, he’s the kind of man who 
expects to be lucky. It’s the old story 
about the winning team getting all 
the breaks. 

Seated in ‘his office, talking with 
him, you know right away that he 





can’t conceive of anybody’s not want- 
ing a G-E refrigerator. With broad, 
vigorous gestures, he describes his 
product and how cheaply it can be 
bought, making it sound like criminal 
injustice to be without one. In your 
mind’s eye, you can picture his sail- 
ing into a demurring prospect with 
redoubled energy, determined to bring 
enlightenment to such an astounding 
person. Although well-to-do and the 
executive head of his own large com- 
pany, Rex Cole is still the star sales- 
man. 


His business history explains the 
Seven-League-Boots part of his em- 
blem. He has come far and fast from 
Port Huron, Michigan, where he 
started to work at sixteen as “trouble 
shooter” for a lighting company. 


He then became an electrical con- 
tractor in Canada for a few years, 
which led, in turn, to his inevitable 
arrival in New York, as a salesman 
for the Sterling Bronze. Company. 
After this period of muscle-flexing, 
Cole organized his own company 
about the time of the war and devel- 
oped a new type of lamp which gave 
both direct and indirect lighting. This 
Duplexalite, as it was called, was 
later taken over by the General Elec- 
tric Company and Cole was invited 
to become head of the Miller Lamp 
Company. In this capacity, he in- 
stituted the “Better Home Lighting” 
campaign, in which he enlisted the 
support of the National Electric 
Light Association. 

That campaign remains as one of 
the most successful pieces of indus- 
trial advertising America has ever 

















seen. Its chief phase was a contest 
among school children for essays on 
the subject of better lighting, with a 
$15,000 home as first prize. The 
scope of the promotion may be 
judged from the following figures: 
4,784 communities, with a population 
of 50,000,000 were organized for par- 
ticipation in the contest ; 3,000 schools 
co-operated with local committees; 
500 schools made participation in the 
essay contest part of their curric- 
ulum; more than 40,000 people were 
on the organizing committees; more 
than 2,000,000 descriptive and educa- 
tional primers were distributed; and 
more than 1,000,000 essays were re- 
ceived. In addition, contests were 
staged among architects and employ- 
ees of electrical companies. The en- 
tire campaign received an inestimable 
amount of publicity and aroused such 
widespread interest in the subject of 
lighting that it actually resolved itself 
into a broad educational movement. 


He Thumps the G-E Drum 


When General Electric decided to 
bring out an electric refrigerator, the 
company’s executives looked around 
for someone who could successfully 
thump the drum in the New York 
territory. They selected Rex Cole 
and he, ever with an eye on the main 
chance, abandoned the lighting busi- 
ness to start in as a distributor of 
refrigerators. 

Immediately, he chose “cleanliness” 
as the logical keynote for the busi- 
ness and employed the late Raymond 
Hood, the leading exponent of mod- 
ern architecture, to design showrooms 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Yes, Business 


is Going to Be 
Better 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


cisions to make can now count 
definitely on the following two 
developments : 

First, immediate business improve- 
ment, lasting at least through Octo- 
ber. This means both that we shall 
have the usual Fall rise, with volume 
greater than in the past few months, 
and also that comparisons with last 
year will be increasingly favorable. 
In other words, that the Fall rise will 
be somewhat stronger than it was a 
year ago. 

Second, continued business im- 
provement over the next several 
years, probably lasting until at least 
1937. During this time there will be 
setbacks, just as there were between 
1925 and 1929, and as there have 
been in the past year, but the general 
trend will be consistently forward. 


How do we know there will be im- 
provement in the immediate future? 
How is it possible to judge whether 
the positive statement given above is 
right, or whether 
those who raise the 
flag of gloom, 
Washington op- 

pression, labor un- 

——o 6° ee, weed “oo. Seek 

earlier and so forth are 
right? j; 

As part of the answer, a few more 
questions might be asked. 

How did Forses know, in Decem- 
ber 1932, with the depression appar- 
ently still in full blast and business 
fearful of an incoming new Admin- 
istration with novel ideas, that busi- 


B cisions men who have de- 


Charts at left show 
how comparisons with 
last year have de- 
creased, are now in- 
creasing. (Four-weeks 


‘ar 
ness was definitely “on the upgrade”? 
(Forses, January 1, 1933, page 15.) 

How did Forses know in Febru- 
ary, 1933, in the midst of the panic- 
provoking Michigan bank holidays 
that we would almost certainly have 
the best Spring rise in several years? 
(March Ist, 1933, page 19.) 

How was Forses able to antici- 
pate, early in June, 1933, the setback 
which developed in July and contin- 
ued into the Fall? (June 15th, 1933, 
pages 22 and 28.) 

On the first of September a year 
ago, ForBEs made an even more “pre- 
posterous” statement over my own 
signature. At a time when everyone 
was in the dumps, and more than two 
months before the truth began to be 
realized elsewhere, we told business 
to “look forward confidently to the 
best Autumn in several years.” We 
even stated as a probability that, com- 
pared with the first half of the year, 
this would be “the strongest Autumn 
since 1919.” “Absurd” as this latter 
statement was, it barely missed its 
mark. 

Later (November 15th), we flew 
in the face of all current sentiment 
by anticipating that business in April 
1934 would run 30 per cent. ahead 
of the previous year. Actually it was 
37 per cent. ahead. , 

How were these startling changes 
known in advance, and how could 
Forbes then have known in early 
May of the present year not only 
that business was again going to 
toboggan, as it has since done, but 
also almost precisely how long it 
would stay on the toboggan? (May 
15th, 1934, page 29.) 

The answer to all these questions 
is the same. Let the winds of politics 
blow where they may, and the tides 
of business optimism and pessimism 
flow and ebb as they will, actual 
changes in the volume of business 
follow pretty much their own course. © 

This course is definitely measur- 
able, and by methods which have been 
developed within the past three years, 
it can to a constantly increasing ex- 
tent be anticipated. 

But so that the reader may see 
for himself some of the reasons why 
near future improvement can be ex- 
pected, let us look for a moment at 
what does happen to business and 
what has actually been happening in 
recent months. 

To begin with, there is no such 
thing as “general business” or “gen- 
eral business conditions.” Business 
as a whole is the sum of many parts, 
and each of these parts moves in its 
own way—influenced by and influ- 
encing other parts, it is true, but not 
acting simultaneously with them. 














Steel and coal and automobile pro- 
duction, retail trade, transportation 
and textile activity, for instance, are 
not like soldiers marching in step. 
Rather they are like as many individ- 
uals finding their own way along a 
crowded street, or like automobiles 
which shift and reshift their posi- 
tions on a Sunday highway. 
So the first essential in anticipat- 
ing change is to study the movements 
of detailed units of business. Here 


at ForBES we constantly watch not. 


only the individual industries, but 
also the separate progress of all the 
different parts of the country rep- 
resented in Forbes Business Picto- 
graph. 

But when you do watch carefully 
the comings and goings of these 
various units, a certain orderliness in 
their movements becomes apparent. 
I can make this point most clear by 
quoting from Forses of October 
15th last. 

“Over and over, business as a 
whole goes through the following 
stages : 

“First, some industries and some 
localities are moving downward, and 
some are moving upward, but the 
majority is on the down side. 

“Second, some are moving upward, 
some downward, but the majority is 
on the up side. 

“Third, practically all are moving 
upward, and business ‘booms.’ 

“Fourth, having progressed too 
rapidly, some industries and localities 
begin again to move downward, but 
the majority is still going up. 

“Fifth, the majority turns down- 
ward, 

“Sixth, practically all are moving 
downward. 

“Seventh, having swung farther 
downward than was really necessary, 
an increasing number of industries 
and localities begins to move upward, 
but is still in the minority. 

“Eighth, the upward movement 
again gains the majority.” 

The seventh and eighth stages are 
repetition of the first and second. 

The charts which appear on the 
left-hand side of the opposite page 
will help to make clear just how this 
cycle of eight stages has been work- 
ing out since last Winter. 

1. In the early part of March, 
1934, business was in the third 
stage. 

2. Look now at the chart of 
Southern Pine orders. This particu- 
larly sensitive index began to turn 
down (in relation to the previous 
year) on March 17th. On March 
24th, the index of coal-cars loaded 
turned down. On April 7th the in- 
dex of miscellaneous and less-than- 


car-load freight. On April 25th bank 
debits outside of New York. On 
May 9th, bank debits. 

In other words, during March and 
April we were in the fourth stage. 

3. Until the last week of July, we 
were in the fifth and sixth stages. 

4. Now note that on June 16th the 
index of Southern Pine orders “hit 
bottom.” In our issue of May 15th 
we said it was probable that the ratio 
of this year’s business (as measured 
by bank debits) would become small- 
er until the middle of August. Actu- 
ally, the low point came on July 25th. 
Afterwards miscellaneous and _less- 
than-car-load freight loadings, and 
actual loadings hit bottom and turned, 
as the charts show. 

In other words, since the last week 
of July we have been in the seventh 
stage (first of a new cycle). 

In recent weeks, the indexes (ratio 
to last year) of forest products, car- 


Recently, assertions of similar’ 
tenor have been made in a number 
of. quarters... Most. widely. publicized. 
is that of the Englishman L. L. B. 
Angas, who prophesies a “coming 
American boom.” Most statements 
of this character take as their start- 
ing point such factors as the recent 
piling up of available bank credit. 
Our own anticipation is on different 
grounds. 

The outline of six stages given 
above is a correct “life history” of 
the minor fluctuations through which 
business has been passing since the 
upturn from depression started, and 
which have so confused the average 
business man as to leave him wonder- 
ing whether or not recovery has been 
real or is continuing. 

Just as these short up and down 
swings have a “life history,” so also 
have the major swings such as the 
rise which came to an untimely end 
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The Fall rise has begun, Federal Reserve bank debits show. 


loadings, coke loadings, and appar- 
ently steel output, have made their 
turn. As this is written, electric 
output and automobile production, 
among others, are still moving down- 
ward, but they too are bound to hit 
bottom and rebound. 

5. If the reader will now look at 
the chart of actual bank debits at 
the top of this page, he will see that 
the usual Fall rise, that is to say, the 
increase of business above the levels 
of August and September, seems to 
have begun at the usual time in Sep- 
tember. This rise in the actual vol- 
ume of business just as we are at the 
threshold of the second stage in a new 
cycle means that, as stated at the 
outset, the October rise is almost cer- 
tain to be somewhat stronger than 
that of last year. 


How do we know that business 
will continue to improve during the 
next several years? 

In this. statement, we are on some- 
what newer ground. 





(Four-weeks moving totals.) 


in 1929 and the subsequent collapse 
which finished its course in March, 
1933. Only recently we have begun 
a detailed study of this longer life 
history, so that the larger and more 
violent swings can also be “taken to 
pieces,” examined in detail, and their 
natural sequences known. This study 
is being made purely on a mathe- 
matical basis. It does not take into 
account causes, but only the natural 
sequences of result. 

Already this study has definitely 
shown that in the period leading up 
to and down from 1929 the changes 
in business volume went through a 
very considerable number of definite 
orderly steps. 

It has also shown that we have 
again begun to retrace these steps, 
in the same order. 

Roughly, it can now be stated that 
during 1934 we are approximately at 
the same stage in the cycle as we 
were in 1925, and that during 1934 
we shall be approximately where we 
were in 1926. 

This does not mean that the volume 
(Continued on page 25) 
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‘Plug Company opened 


WHAT'S NEW 
IN BUSINESS 


“She Was Just a Sailor’s Sweetheart’’ might have been the theme song, but “‘Sales Ahoy!’’ was the name, 
of the play with which General Electric dramatized its Fall and Winter sales-promotion plans before 
appliance salesmen at Cleveland 


Business Briefs 


Evectric Farm. Associated Gas © 


& Electric is exceedingly proud that 
the highly electrified Stony Ridge 
Farm, near Dryville, Pennsylvania, 
is in its territory. Here are some 
of the jobs which Stony Brook’s 
electrical équipment does: sheds 
ultra-violet rays on poultry; heats 
soil in the greenhouse; repairs farm 
machinery; pumps water; refriger- 
ates stored fruit; sorts and polishes 
apples ; frightens away burglars; calls 
the hired help to meals (by an elec- 
tric siren). The farm home also has 
a full quota of electric appliances. 
And the total cost of current, says 
Associated Gas & Electric, is less 
than 91 cents a day, including light- 
ing. 

Visttor’s Day. When AC Spark 
its Flint, 
Michigan, plant to visitors one day 
in September, more than 5,000 peo- 
ple trooped through the factory, 
learned how AC accessories are 
made, received a good-will-creating 
booklet explaining the equipment and 
processes they saw. 


Menpicat Care. Detroit employers 
of more than two hundred thousand 
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men are co-operating with Wayne 
County Medical Society’s new plan 
to provide adequate medical attention 
for the small-wage earner. He often 
needs doctoring, but hates the idea 
of a free clinic. Now, a Medical 
Service Bureau examines his case, 
allows him to choose any physician 
in the Society. The Bureau also col- 
lects the bill (set by the size of the 
patient’s income), sees that he gets 
credit if necessary. And co-operat- 
ing employers know their men are 
getting good care. 

Native Ruspser. If normal rub- 
ber sources should be cut off tomor- 
row, or if rubber prices should sud- 
denly soar to the heights of ten years 
ago, the United States could actually 
grow a large share of its own re- 
quirements, now states the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which has car- 
ried on where Thomas A. Edison left 
off in his famous search for a domes- 
tic rubber supply. Thirty thousand 
rubber trees are thriving in Florida 
on an experimental basis; and a Cali- 
fornia company is cultivating guay- 
ule, a shrub, for its rubber yield. But 
the Department of Agriculture be- 
lieves that Edison’s first choice, 
goldenrod, still holds the most prom- 
ise, though present experiments do not 


yet warrant production on a commer- 
cial scale. Moreover, native-grown 
rubber isn’t up to foreign rubber’s 
quality; but better methods of ex- 
traction may change this... . , And 
still another possible source of supply 
in case of emergency is, of course, 
du Pont’s synthetic rubber. Some 
day, when processing refinements re- 
duce the cost, it may be the principal 
source. 

“No Aurtuority.” Public-utility 
men cheered at an opinion handed 
down in September by Federal Judge 
Reeves of Missouri. Missouri Public 
Service Company, operating a plant 
in Concordia, asked that the city be 
restrained from building a municipal 
plant with PWA funds. The city 
asked for a dismissal of the suit. 
Declared Judge Reeves in turning 
down Concordia’s request: “The Ad- 
ministrator of Public Works has no 
constitutional authority to aid... in 
the construction of the project.” The 
State, he said, has the exclusive right 
to control the manufacture of elec- 
tricity ; and Congress cannot help in 
the construction of a plant over 
which it has no legislative authority. 

CIGARETTE LIGHTER. Should you 
light your cigarette by turning on 
the heating unit of an electric range 
instead of using a match from a one- 
cent box? “If you want to save 
money—yes !” says Westinghouse, in 
announcing a new electric range to 
sell at around $60, less than half last 
year’s minimum price. “The electric- 
range method costs one-eightieth of 
a cent, the match method, one-forti- 
eth.” Incidentally, the new Westing- 
house range is priced substantially 


below the company’s special TVA 
model. 


A Break for Salesmen 


Salesmen can’t afford to wait 
around an office indefinitely to break 
into a prospect’s crowded calendar. 

Nor can alert prospects afford not 
to see salesmen with ideas who, dis- 
couraged by a long wait, may refuse 
to call again. 

Wm. T. Knott Company of New 
York City, buyers for the Mercantile 
Stores chain of department stores, 
believes it may have found a way out 
of this difficulty, a serious one in its 
business of keeping in touch with 
the new and salable in all lines of 
merchandise: from now on, salesmen 
must make definite appointments 
with buyers before they visit the 
Knott offices, thus saving the time 
they formerly wasted sitting around, 
and giving the buyers assurance 0! 
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interviewing every salesman who calls 
on them. 

During the first week of its opera- 
tion, the plan worked well, with 
salesmen pleased. But the company 
emphasizes that it is still in the ex- 
perimental stage, that the Fall rush 
of buying activity may necessitate 
changes in the plan. 


Shorts on Marketing 


S1tk PARADE. Late in September, 
the silk industry, through the Inter- 
national Silk Guild, launched the first 
industry-and-nation-wide promotion 
in its history. The opening gun of 
silk’s co-operative campaign against 
the inroads of cotton and rayon 
(Forses, March 1, page 15), the 
campaign ran for a week, was called 
“The Silk Parade,” received enthu- 
siastic co-operation from 5,000 de- 
partment stores and specialty shops 
in putting on special sales, advertis- 
ing campaigns and promotions for 
silk apparel, fabrics and house fur- 
nishings. 

SHOWING THE Boys How. During 
September, it was up to Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph salesmen to show 
new men how it’s done. For a “Set 
an Example” sales contest, dedicated 
to students in the company’s sales 
school, encouraged regular salesmen 
to show the learner what can be done 
by hard work. 

MopERNIZATION. American Ra- 
diator expects that September will 
bring it 3,000 applications for mod- 
ernized home-heating systems, partly 
a result of the government’s building 
drive, partly a result of the com- 
pany’s heavy advertising campaign 
and new easy-purchase plan. 

GRAYBAR SWITCHES. Graybar 
Electric Company’s recent decision 
to concentrate on distributing na- 
tionally advertised brands and to stop 
manufacturing its own brands is sig- 
nificant to marketing men. The com- 
pany, designing’ a wide line of prod- 
ucts, found that it couldn’t compete 
with manufacturers who specialize on 
a few. Patent technicalities also were 
bothersome. Finally, Graybar be- 
lieves that sales pressure is greatest 
when a manufacturer’s salesmen sup- 
plement the distributor’s salesmen 
with their help; when the company 
was both manufacturer and distribu- 
tor it couldn’t develop this co-opera- 
tion effectively ; as distributor alone, 
it expects to. 

Correction. The photograph of 
the Esso “land cruiser’ (Forses, 
September 15, page 16) should have 
been credited to Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, not Standard 
Oil Company of N. Y. 


NEW PULLMANS 


Here’s how sections in 
the Union Pacific’s new 
streamlined Pullman 
trains, the first of which 
is now nearing comple- 
tion, will look at night 
(right) and in the day. 
Berths have individual 
wash basins, latticed par- 
titions instead of curtains 
to allow free flow of con- 
ditioned air 


NEW HIGH SPEEDS 


Below, the Chicago-San 
Francisco route on which 
the Union Pacific’s new 
trains will run; and other 
routes whose tracks, says 
President Elmer T. How- 
son of Roadmasters and 
Maintenance of Way 
Association, soon will be 
revised to allow hundred- 
mile-an-hour speeds 
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OME people spend a large part of 

their lives beginning things and 
then dropping them. They squander 
their energy and waste their efforts 
in rushing from one thing to another, 
. without ever accomplishing anything. 
. They have thé faculty for beginning 
things, but do not seem to have the 
inclination or the ability to finish 
them. They are the victims of 
spasmodic enthusiasm. A new plan 
is suggested or a new idea strikes 
them, and they are all vigor and en- 
thusiasm when they first begin to 
put it in action, but very soon their 
interest cools, their ardor dies out, 
and the thing, whatever it is, is left 
unfinished. Such people give the im- 
pression of being suffocated by the 
rubbish about them. Are you one 
of these? —J. W. Wot-re. 


Courage consists not in blindly 
overlooking danger, but in seeing it, 
and conquering it. —RICHTON. 


Get the facts, or the facts will get 
you. And when you get ’em get ’em 
right, or they will get you wrong. 

—Car_Tton P. FULLER. 


Anything that you do at any time 
really to strengthen your power of 
concentrated attention is so much 
added to your moral capital, and any- 
thing you do at any time to break 
down your power of attention is so 
much further preparation for disaster. 

—Henry CHURCHILL KING, 
het 

Man’s only natural right is’ the 
right to do his duty. 

—AvuGuSTE CoMTE, 


The human mind is not an automa- 
tic device. It will not “take care of 
itself.” Will-power, originality, de- 
cision, resourcefulness, initiative, im- 
agination, courage—these things are 
not gifts, but results. Every one of 
these qualities can be developed by 
effort, just as muscles can be de- 
veloped by exercise. 

—SypNEY BULLETIN. 


True religion is the life we live, 
_ not the creed we profess, and some 
day will be recognized by quality 
and quantity, and not by brand. 

—J. F. Wricur. 


If you must kick—kick towards the 
goal ! —SATINETTES. 


All the money in the world is no 
use to a man or his country if he 
spends it as fast as he makes it. All 


he has left is his bills and the repu-’ 


tation for being a fool. —KIPLING. 
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THOUGHTS 


These are hard days, critical days, 
but they are days in which it is 
worth while to live and toil—stirring 
days. —CHARLES Evans HUGHEs. 

We must put all our efforts to go 
back to Jesus,. whose philosophy was 
not to worry about the world to 
come—that will take care of itself— 
but to beautify and improve the 
present world. 

“ —Karv REILanp, D. D. 


Freedom from bad habits beats any 
other kind of freedom.—Eb. Howe. 

Perhaps the most valuable result 
of all education is the ability ‘to make 
yourself do the thing you have to 
do when it ought to be done, whether 
you like it or not; it is the first les- 
son which oyght to*be learnt, and, 
however earfy a man’s training be- 
gins, it is probably the last lesson he 
learns thoroughly. —T. Huxtey. 


Get over the idea that only chil- 
dren should spend their time in study. 
Be a student so long as you still have 
something to learn and this will mean 
all your life—Henry L. Dowerty. 


flirts with 
—ANON. 


Achievement 
quitters. 


never 





A TEXT 
Whoso hath this world’s goods and 
seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his bowels of compas- 
sion from him, how dwelleth the 
love of God in him? 
—I John 3:17. 


From R. T. Nygren, Fitchburg, 
Mass. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to each sender of a text used. 











When you have lived longer in 
this world and outlived the en- 
thusiastic and pleasing illusions of 
youth, you will find your love and 
pity for the race increase tenfold, 
your admiration and attachment to 
any particular party or opinion fall 
away altogether. 

—JosePpH HENRY SHorRTHOUsE, 


Character building is done by piece- 
work. —E. D. Austin, 


The bread of bitterness is the food 
on which men grow to their fullest 
stature; the waters of bitterness are 
the debatable ford through which 
they reach the shores of wisdom; the 
ashes boldly grasped and eaten with- 
out faltering are the price that must 
be paid for the golden fruit of 
knowledge. —OvIpA. 


It is better to know less than to 
know so much that ain’t so. 
—Josu BILLINcs. 


Men are often capable of greater 
things than they perform. They 
are sent into the world with bills of 
credit, and seldom draw to their full 
extent. —W ALPOLE. 


To buy advertising matter by the 
piece is as big a mistake as hiring 
a salesman for .one trip over your 
territory. Neither will accomplish 
sufficient to pay the expenses. 

—VISION. 


We cannot tear a single page from 
our life, but we can throw the whole 
book into the fire—GEorGE SAND. 


A minute of constructive activity 
brings greater growth than a day of 
idle wishing. 

—THE EXCHANGE SPARK. 


A crown, if it hurt us, is hardly 
worth wearing. —Puvip J. BalILy. 


Given a government with a big sur- 
plus and a big majority and a weak 
opposition, and you would debauch a 
committee of archangels. 


—Sir Joun A. MAcpDONALD. 
From W. A. Leffler, Sanford, Fla. 


You cannot dream yourself into a 
character; you must hammer and 
forge yourself into one. —FROUDE. 
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Business Men Are Losing 
Their Hospitality! 


ELWOOD LLOYD IV 


be losing one of the most valu- 
able stimulants of success—pride 
in their homes and families. 

This is a startling indictment. But 
I make it after a leisurely motor tour 
of three and a half years, during 
which I have visited’ hundreds of 
business men in cities both large and 
small throughout the nation. 

In the days before depression, it 
was truly a joy to travel up and down 
the breadth of the land. Business 
men of all kinds were proud of 
themselves, of their homes, of their 
families. And they were anxious that 
the traveler should see and know the 
things in which their pride was cen- 
tered. 


Iie ising business men seem to 


Real Bright Spots 


In those old days, the finest feature 
of a tour was the frequent invitation, 
“Won’t you come up to the house this 
evening? I’d like to have you meet 
the family.” Those evenings in the 
home circle—sometimes preceded by 
an informal dinner, en famille—were 
the real bright spots. 

To-day, the average business man 
entertains his out-of-town. visitor— 
when he entertains him at all—with 
lunch and a bottle of beer at a near- 
by beanery or, on rare occasions, with 
luncheon at the club. The fine old 
home evenings are a thing of the 
past. 

My recent tour covered a large part 
of the territory which I had included 
in a similar wandering twelve years 
ago. I made it a point to look up old 
friends and renew the delightful fel- 
lowships I had previously experi- 
enced. In most cases, I found the 
men at their accustomed places and 
we had fine visits in their offices—but 
the old “home” angle was missing. In 
a few instances, after I had inquired 
as to the good health of my friends’ 
families, I was asked to join them 
at dinner that evening. But those 
dinners were usually at a hotel or 
some public eating place; the man 


would call his wife to join us down- 
town, and the children were left at 
home. The real air of hospitality was 
missing and the dinner parties usually 
were not huge successes. Real hospi- 
tality thrives nowhere so well as in 
the home atmosphere. 

In Cincinnati, where I was obliged 
to stop for a fortnight, an old friend 
was kindness personified, taking me 
to lunch frequently and sitting for 
long, comfortable chats in his club. 
But, as he apologetically explained, he 
hoped I’d excuse him for not having 
me out to the house some evening be- 
cause his wife just didn’t feel up to 
having guests lately. 

Some twenty years ago, I had 
stopped in Flagstaff, Arizona, for a 
one-day visit, and had difficulty in 
getting away in a week, so full- 
blooming was the much-vaunted 
hospitality. So, with the previous 
visit in mind, on my recent trip I 
decided to re-visit Flagstaff long 
enough to get out a small book about 
Arizona. Everyone treated me splen- 
didly—but I had been in Flagstaff 
for three months before I ever saw 
the inside of a front door. Then the 
head of a large company asked me 
home to dinner. I looked forward 
to an enjoyable evening around the 
open fire. But just as soon as the 
meal was finished, the good wife 
herded the children into another part 
of the house, saying: “Well, now, 
I’ll just leave you men to yourselves 
because I know you want to talk busi- 
ness.” And that was precisely what 
we did until it was time to say “Good 
night.” 


“You Old Sonuvagun!” 


When my tour brought me to the 
Pacific Coast, I dropped in to say 
hello to a banker friend whom I have 
known intimately for many years. He 
jumped up from his desk and shook 
both my hands with “Well, you old 
vagabond sonuvagun, it sure is good 
to see you again. I want to hear all 
about your trip. If you’re going to 


be in town for a few days give me 
a ring so we can have lunch together 
and have a real old-time chat.” 

Down in the Flint Hill region of 
Kansas I stopped at the farm of 
Henry Rogler, near Matfield Green, 
to see what the farmers of this sec- 
tion were thinking about. I asked 
Rogler what he thought about condi- 
tions and what would be the outcome 
of the government’s activities in solv- 
ing the depression problem. His 
answer gave me something to think 
about ; it ties in closely with my point 
about the waning hospitality of the 
American business man. 

“Well,” said this clear-thinking 
farmer, “I can’t give you much of an 
idea of what I think will come of the 
government’s efforts. 

“But the way I look at things, as 
well as the rest of the folks around 
Matfield Green, it don’t make a ter- 
rible lot of difference what those fel- 
lows in Topeka or Washington do. 


“We Had Too Much!” 


“Down here we've learned our les- 
son, and while we haven’t got a thing 
in the world we're all happier than 
we've been for twenty years. Be- 
cause we’re neighbors again. 

“The trouble was that we all had 
too much money. We couldn’t find 
any joy or comfort or pleasure or 
happiness at home. We had to keep 
trying to amuse ourselves all the time, 
and we were always on the go some- 
where. 

“Now we're starting over again. 
We figure that we’re mostly going to 
have to work out our own salvation. 
We've talked it over and decided that 
we can do it better if we work to- 
gether as neighbors, like we did in 
the old homesteading days, than if we 
sniffle and wait for somebody to come 
along and ptt a jack under us. What 
we're trying to do now is just to help 
each other as much as we can. 

“If any of us gets sick we. don’t 
worry about expensive hospital bills. 
We stay right here to home where 
we’re comfortable, and havé more 
kind and considerate service than all 
the hospital corps could give.us. And 
we get well a blamed sight quicker 
too—and stay weil longer. 

“The big point of it is that we're 
all neighbors again. When we want 
entertainment, we just up and enter- 
tain each other. We're getting ac- 
quainted again. 

“Offhand, I’d say that a little more 
real honest neighborliness—all hands 
round—will do more to knock the 
spots out of the depression than all 
the fancy theories and schemes the 
government can cook up and dish 
out.” 
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are in a quandary. They don’t 

like the way things are going. 
They are disturbed over the pal- 

pable faltering of recovery. They are 
disturbed over New Deal policies and 
(as far as they can pe foreseen) 
plans. They are disturbed over the 
truculence of organized labor and 
Washington’s attitude thereto. They 
are disturbed over continued colos- 
sal governmental expenditures and 
deficits. They are disturbed over tax 
prospects. They are disturbed over 
~ the wobbliness of Government bonds 

and the outlook for future Govern- 
ment borrowing. They are disturbed 
over currency uncertainty. They are 
disturbed over the absence of employ- 
ment expansion. They are disturbed 
over ordinary political trends, as re- 
flected in California and elsewhere. 
They are disturbed over the con- 
tinued impracticability of raising new 
capital under the ham-stringing re- 
strictions legislated last year. They 
are disturbed over the adumbrated 
costliness of looming social legisla- 
tion. They are disturbed over rising 
living and other costs unaccompanied 
by rising volume of business, rising 
profits, rising ability to lift wages still 
further. 

In short, employers hesitate to 
spend avoidable money on attempts 
to push business vigorously. 


Ree in SIBLE business leaders 
































































































































The Sounder Policy 





At the same time, the more enlight- 
ened members of the employing 
classes recognize that if the recession 
of the last few months should con- 
tinue, the national outlook would in- 
evitably become alarming. 

Thoughtful employers and execu- 
tives therefore find themselves on the 
horns of a dilemma: they are fear- 
ful that extensive expenditures might 
prove unprofitable; they are equally 
apprehensive that, if business and 
employment and securities continue 
to sink, political and social develop- 
ments of an upsetting nature might 
be engendered. 

Hesitancy -prevails at the moment. 

This writer can sympathize to the 
full with the doubts and misgivings 
now widespread among men of af- 
fairs. 

But, of two dangers, prudence 
would seem to counsel the exercise of 
a maximum of courage rather than 
a maximum of timidity, a maximum 
of constructive effort rather than a 
maximum of perilous contraction. 

“The show must go on.” 

Some men reason that the farther 
things swing the wrong way, the 
sooner will Washington be brought to 
its senses. 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Business Leaders 


in Quandary: 
Their Duty 


This attitude is understandable, but 
surely it is shortsighted. 

Assuming that conditions went 
from bad to worse, would there not 
be greater likelihood that the New 
Dealers would hatch more and more 
experiments than that they would feel 
obligated to pull in their horns and 
re-tread the path towards normal 
Americanism ? 

President Roosevelt, I am _ in- 
formed, has finally become worried 
over the ineffectiveness of various 
panaceas. propounded by his amateur- 
ish Brain Trusters. It will have been 
noted that most of them have been 
dropped from the inner councils at 
Washington—so too, however, have 
various heavyweight, highly respected 
advisers. 

But is not President Roosevelt far 
more likely to co-operate with fillers 
of pay envelopes if he feels that they 
are sincerely striving to co-operate 
with him than if he became convinced 
that they were bent solely upon be- 
deviling his policies and discrediting 
him and his Administration ? 

So, under all the circumstances, a 
constructive rather than a do-nothing 
course, an affirmative rather than a 





negative course, should be instituted 
forthwith, with all courage muster. 
able, by thoughtful men of affairs up- 
on whose actions the wellbeing of so 
many—in fact, all—of the people de- 
pends. 

Meanwhile, the economic situation 
is not wholly barren of encouraging 
features. 

Both wholesale and retail trade are 
flowing in gratifying volume. The 
pessimism reflected by crumbling 
stock and bond quotations is not re- 
flected by consumers throughout the 
country. 

Indications are that October will 
bring a rather general up-turn in 
business activity. Inventories have 
been allowed to run down. The 
widespread strike has curtailed output 
of textiles. Latest automobile statis- 
tics are far from disheartening. The 
steel industry confidently predicts ex- 
pansion of demand after its painfully 
lean period. The drought areas, 
thanks mainly to governmental dis- 
bursements, are buying either nor- 
mally or better than normally. 

The down-swing in securities has 
gone so far that a reverse movement 
would be in order, especially as opin- 
ion has veered to the viewpoint that 
at least some measure of additional 
inflation is practically certain. In 
short, the prospect is that the final 
quarter of the year will prove more 
satisfactory than the third quarter. 

Happily, November election results 
are little likely to prove disturbing 
to sentiment, since it is taken for 
granted that the New Deal will be 
upheld at the polls. 

In financial circles it is felt that 
its refinancing experience will tend to 
induce the Administration to become 
more conservative in its expenditures 
of Santa Claus nature. 


Definite Stand on Strikes 


Should the Government adopt to- 
wards lawless strikes and strike lead- 
ers a firm attitude, the effect through- 
out the business and industrial world 
would be extremely heartening. The 
terrorism indulged in by Gorman 
and his henchmen of the United Tex- 
tile Workers marked a new step to- 
wards Communistic activities in this 
nation. Either before or after Con- 
gress meets, the Administration must 
necessarily take a definite stand, must 
either decide to uphold law and or- 
der or bow to forces of violence. 

My own guess is that the lurch to 
the Left, the departure from historic 
Americanism has about reached its 
extreme and that the likelihood is that 
before very long a confidence-build- 
ing trend will make its appearance. 
Note recent court decisions. 









Fe thoughtful man realizes 
that one of two things must hap- 
pen: He will live to an age when 
he will want to retire and enjoy 
his leisure—or, if he is taken 
prematurely, his family will need 
protection. 


The old way of “carrying” a cer- 
tain amount of Life Insurance 
with no definite plan for its use 
is rapidly being replaced by a 
sounder plan. 

The safer, modern method is to 
build a Program of Life Insurance 
which provides varying amounts 
of insurance to cover various 
needs. By means of such a Pro- 
gram, the head of a family decides 
in advance what provision shall 
be made for those who must be 
protected should anything happen 
to him. He does not put needless 
burdens upon inexperienced 


shoulders. 


You can arrange a personal Pro- 
gram of Life Insurance which will 
cover essential needs. For example, 
you can arrange for: 


1. Immediate cash for the 
payment of bills. 


2. Amonthly income for your 


wife and family. 


3. Money to pay off a mort- 
gage—if there is one. 


4, A fund for the education 
of your children. 


You may wish to provide for other 
needs in your Program. One of 
them may be Retirement Income 
for your own leisure days. 


What a Program of Life Insurance 
really is and what it will do— 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will 
be glad to give you practical sug- 
gestions as to the best way to plan 
a personal Program to meet your 
own requirements. Send for him 
or mail this coupon. 


* * * 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance 
in the usual standard forms, individual 
and group, in large and small amounts. 
It also issues annuities and accident 


and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit of 
its policyholders, and any divisible sur- 
plus is returned to its policyholders in 
the form of dividends. 











Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. (F) 


Without placing myself 
under any obligation,I would 
like to have information re- 
garding a Life Insurance 
Program to meet my needs. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 








STATE* 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


©1034 M.L.1. CO. 
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Fall Rise 
Begins to 
Move Eastward 


the West for first results on the 

Fall rise. 

Since then, the tendency has been 
for improvement to move gradually 
eastward. On this Pictograph, not 
quite so large an area of the West 
will be found marked by solid up- 
ward-pointing arrows (indicating 
continued improvement) but a new 
frontier of upward-pointing arrows 
extends from Milwaukee to the Gulf, 
by way of Indiana. 

Farther East the solid arrows are 
more scarce. But even here the situa- 


Te weeks ago, we recommended 


tion is a distinctly encouraging one 
for the beginning of a Fall rise. 

As before, cities in the special list 
are mostly small ones. As pointed 
out before, this is characteristic of 
the beginnings of an improvement. 


No Surprise to Users 


Incidentally, developments of the 
past few months have given particu- 
larly convincing proof of the relia- 
bility of the Pictograph reports, even 
when what the Pictograph says runs 
counter to general belief. July Ist, 
when fear of the business results of 
the drought was widespread, the Pic- 
tograph gave what was probably the 
only optimistic report of drought- 
area business published at that time. 
Later the Pictographs of September 
lst and 15th directed the attention of 
business readers to sales opportuni- 
ties in the West. 

Not until the latter of these two 
had gone to press did reports of ex- 
cellent Western business begin to be 
published elsewhere. That parts of 
the West were enjoying almost a 
boom is now a known fact. But to 
regular users of the Pictograph this 
fact did not come as a surprise. 


Where Business Is Better 


Among cities in which business has 
in the past few weeks compared more 
favorably with the same period a 
year earlier than at any time since 
the first publication of the Pictograph 
are the following. These ten cities 
are listed in the order of their 
population. 


LIST OF “BEST” CITIES 


1. RicuMonp, Va.: Last year business 
here fell off steadily throughout the Sum- 
mer, but in 1934 the end of July marked 
the end of the Summer slump, and business 
has been steadily increasing ever since. 
Virginia was virtually untouched by the 
textile strike, and banks in the Richmond 
area are reporting larger deposits than for 
several years’ past. 


2. Norrock, Va.: During the Summer, 
business fell off at a lower rate than last 
year, and now has begun to rise sooner 
than it did last Fall. Summer-resort 
operators have had the most prosperous 
season in recent years, with amusements 
and transportation lines sharing. Norfolk 
has been named one of the two official 


delivery points for the newly organized | 


New York Tobacco Exchange. 


3. Ex Paso, Tex.: After holding steady 
during July and August (as reported in 
our last issue) business now gives signs 
of rising more rapidly than it did a year 
ago. 


4. SacraMENTO, Calif.: The rising tide 
of business reported in our last issue was 
given an additional boost by a California 
State Fair for which the advance sale of 
tickets was double the advance sale of last 


year. 





_- 

5. Cepar Rapips, Ia.: Business has been 

getting farther and farther away from last 

year’s levels ever since the last part of 
July. 


6. Barrie Creek, Mich.: Appeared in 
this list in July 15th, but is now still far- 
ther ahead of last year. 


7. CHEYENNE, Wyo.: Last year, business 
in the first half of September was the low- 
est in several months. This year, it has 
been very nearly the best of the entire 
Summer. 


8. ABERDEEN, S. D.: Last year, business 
decreased from June until this time. This 
year, business in the first half of Septem- 
ber has been the best of the entire year 
to date. 


9. Asany, Ga.: Business as a whole 
has been increasing steadily since the mid- 
dle of August. Last year it fell off. . 

In general, Georgia business has been much 
less affected by the textile strike than 
would have been expected. 


10. Herena, Ark.: Since mid-August 
business has rebounded nicely, and the 
Fall rise seems to have started earlier than 
last year. . . . Incidentally, Helena, Mon- 
tana, where recent business has been al- 
most at the very best levels of the year, 
might also be included in this list. 
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W: DELIBERATELY pass over nine out 
of ten readers of this page—wise young 
men completely satisfied with their earning 
power and mental equipment. 

To the limited few who realize that the 
whole business picture has now radically 
changed, who know that there is a whole 
new sét of rules to be mastered, we should 
like to present a copy of a little book called 
*“‘What a Business Man Must Know Today.” 

In it men with imagination may find the 
inspiration to seize one of the bigger places 
of business and earn a few thousand more 
a year. 

To such men this book is free. It explains 
also the Institute’s up-to-date Course and 
Service for men who want to become inde- 
pendent in the next five years. Among the 
contributors to this course are: ALFRED P. 
SLOAN, JR. (General Motors), BRUCE BAR- 
TON (Advertising), C. M. CHESTER (General 
Foods Corporation), M. H. AYLESWORTH 
(National Broadcasting), and dozens more. 
Who could fail to get something of value 
from contact with minds like these? 

For the man perfectly content with him- 
self and his job, the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute can do nothing. But:there are 
thousands of men who could double their 
financial security if they believed in them- 
selves and had the solid business knowledge 
to back up their belief. 

The booklet pictured above, ‘‘What a 
Business Man Must Know Today,” should 
be read by every man who expects to win a 
secure place for himself in the next five years. 
It contains the condensed results of 25 years’ 
experience in helping men to forge ahead 
financially. Send for your copy today. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


Tothe Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
793 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 
Send me “‘What a Business Man 
Must Know Today.” which I may keep. 
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Lifting the Washington Lid 


By Our Washington Observer 


HE law-school boys who write our 

legislation are now feverishly at 
work on three new measures to estab- 
lish more rigid government control 
in as many additional sectors of 
American industry. The Adminis- 
tration has definitely scheduled all 
three measures for consideration in 
the January session of Congress. 

First, is the bill demanded by Rail 
Co-ordinator Eastman for pooling all 
transportation regulation—rail, wa- 
ter and air—under a new federal de- 
partment. This department would 
take over the existing functions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and exercise vast new powers to com- 
pel unification of competitive opera- 
tions and to enable Washington to 
enforce upon any carrier at will a 
complete reorganization of capital 
structure. The general outline of this 
plan was approved at Hyde Park 
last month. 

Utilities, Munitions, Too 

The second bill, now taking form, 
would apply approximately the same 
control formula to the electric-power 
industry. The great objective of this 
measure is a clause which would au- 
thorize the federal government to 
take over at will any private operat- 
ing company which stands in the 
path of a government water-power 
development. 
, The third great project for the 
Winter is a bill to place both the 
foreign and the domestic sale of 
armaments, munitions and explosives 
under a new federal commission, first 


Labor Takes Stand on Inflation 
(Continued from page 9) 


proval. Obviously, the debtors are 
most clamorous for inflation. The 
large corporations, and not the farm- 
ers, are as a rule the largest debtors 
‘in the country. They can pay off 
their indebtedness in depreciated 
money and gain at least in the initial 
stages. Ultimately they lose, but not 
in as great a degree, and long after 
the rest of us are swimming in eco- 
nomic chaos. 

Moreover, inflation or the prospect 
of currency inflation paralyzes initia- 
tive in the production of durable 
goods because it threatens an indefi- 
nite expansion in instead of an 
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to limit profits, second to eliminate 
international intrigue and third to 
keep American inventions at home. 
This plan already is in printed bill 
form but it has not yet been approved 
by the President. 


New Ideas on Banking 


There is also much talk in the 
Treasury nowadays of a central bank 
of issue. But if there is a positive 
plan in preparation in this direction 
it is still very nebulous. The frequen- 
cy with which the subject boils up in 
banking and Treasury circles, how- 
ever, is significant in itself. And all 
these, speculations have been given 
considerable impetus by the continu- 
ing vacancy on the Federal Reserve 
Board since the resignation of Gov- 
ernor Black three months ago. 

As outlined officially by close stu- 
dents of Treasury policy, the primary 
purposes of a government bank 
would be (1) to administer the ex- 
change stabilization operations; (2) 
to relieve the Federal Reserve System 
of all its present functions as a gov- 
ernment fiscal agency; and (3) to 
take over those activities of RFC 
which represent direct Treasury dis- 
bursements through other federal 
agencies. Another speculative report 
is that the projected new bank also 
would take over the postal deposi- 
tory system as a beginning in direct 
government banking. 

Lacking official confirmation, all 
these discussions of banking reor- 
ganization still are far from the 


enduring control of the money and 
credit of the nation. Even the nor- 
mal uncertainties, with a limited sta- 
bility imposed by a fixed gold stan- 
dard, are numerous and constitute 
a series of hazards. To augment 
unduly these hazards by the adop- 
tion of unstable monetary policies 
will inevitably impel capital not to 


incur them, with the result that the’ 


great construction and durable-goods 
industries will languish. The impor- 
tance of this factor is apparent when 
we consider that nearly half of our 
unemployed are found among those 
formerly engaged in the production 
of durable goods. 

It is altogether too true that de- 
preciation of currencies has brought 


forum of public discussion. There 
can be no mistaking, however, that 
measures of profound importance in 
relation to banking are now being at 
least studiously surveyed. 

The whole situation is likely to be 
clarified when President Roosevelt 
addresses the annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association 
here on October 24th. 


NRA Takes a Drubbing 


NRA took a rough drubbing at the 
hands of the Association of Trade 
Association .Executives here last 
week. The convention was devoted 
principally to a survey of code re- 

sults. The attack cen- 

tered, first, on the fail- 

ure of the government to 

set down clearly defined 

policies on prices and 

labor relations ; and, sec- 

| ond, on hasty and ill- 

~ considered code making. 

Ineffective administra- 

tion of many codes, and 

inadequate definitions of quality and 

grade standards also were described 

as positive obstacles in the path of 
business advance. 

In admonishing the trade execu- 
tives to prepare in advance for NRA 
reorganization this Winter, four 
speakers lauded the Forses canvass 
of industrial policies. 


Washington Notes 


RevieF ~Luxury. Washington 
welfare authorities are investigating 
117 cases of residents who drive to 
the public food warehouse in private 
automobiles or taxis for rations. 

“EMPLOYMENT” Soars. Civil em- 
ployees of the federal government on 
September 15 numbered 672,922—an 
increase of 109,435 since March, 
1933. 


—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


into the world demoralizing compe- 
tition. The United States to a de- 
gree has now joined in this competi- 
tion to protect itself from the conse- 
quences to its foreign trade. Of 
course, the theory that a nation 
strengthens its competitive position 
by depreciating its currencies is decep- 
tive and utterly unsound. One na- 
tion which adopts this course may 
gain a temporary advantage by offer- 
ing goods for export at some nomi- 
nal price in cheaper money. How- 
ever, once competition is entered in- 
to, where is there to be a stopping 
place? And at what tremendous 
loss? 

Then, too, American Labor does 
not favor increasing our dependence 
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on the contingencies of ‘foreign 
markets, foreign economic policies, 
foreign wars, foreign revolutions or 
any foreign conditions whatsoever. 
The future of America lies not in 
the foreign market but in the home 
market. If there is to be an outlet 
for our surplus or unused products 
and commodities this should be found 
in an enlargement of the purchasing 


power of the people and, if neces- 


sary, in a smaller return to. capital 
for its contribution to the service 
rendered. We should, therefore, con- 
cern ourselves more with increasing 
wages and salaries than with infla- 
tionary policies that can only end in 
the further deflation of wages. 

While American Labor is opposed 
to currency inflation, it must be un- 
derstood that we are equally opposed 
to a return of the old system of con- 
trolling our deposit currency for pur- 
poses either of inflation or deflation 
through the medium of our banks and 
bankers, national or international. 
Labor’s opposition to currency infla- 
tion must not be looked upon or 
seized as a prop to bolster up the 
restoration of the power. of check or 
deposit inflation by the banks. Neith- 
er does Labor view it as possible that 
our country can go forward with our 
present Recovery Program and at the 
same time permit our currency and 
credit to be internationally con- 
trolled. 

Our course must be to stabilize 
our currency as soon as possible, and 
without restricting the control over 
the volume of currency already ex- 
ercised by our government through 
the Federal Reserve Board and the 
buying and selling of government se- 
curities. The nation should and our 
people must be guaranteed against 
the issuance of any unsecured paper 
money and be assured the continu- 
ance of the present system of cur- 
rency controlled by a Federal Re- 
serve Board on which private busi- 
ness is fully represented but which 
is ultimately under control of the 
government. 

What we need is a restoration of 
confidence. Before we have a resto- 
ration of confidence we must know 
whether we are to have inflation; 
and, if so, in what form. We have 
faith that the judgment and the pa- 
triotism of the President will not 
be stampeded by the importunities of 
various groups. Nevertheless, we do 
feel that the present uncertainty 
should give way to a clear and defi- 
nite statement as to where we are 
heading. Labor is deeply concerned ; 
and we hope that we and all of our 
people may not be faced with and 
forced into greater misery and sub- 
jected to still greater privation and 
suffering. 
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TO THE 
17,061 AGENTS 


WHO REPRESENT 





THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| and 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 


You as Hartford Agents, know of the Hartford’s 124- 
year record of honorably meeting its obligations but this 
story may be unfamiliar to many property owners who 
need guidance in choosing a sound, time-tested insurance 
company. To help such property owners organize their 
insurance thinking along sound lines the Hartford has 
provided you with the annual statements of the Two 
Hartfords and with much other instructive literature. 


There is evidence that these documents have already 





performed a genuine service by furnishing helpful infor- 
| mation as to what constitutes a sound company and 
suitable protection against many dangers which threaten 
property interests of all kinds. If you have need of 


an additional supply of aan 
these documents we | 


shall be gladto send you 





as many as you wish. 


TO THE PUBLIC: 


Our agents are home-owning, tax-paying citizens, active supporters of 

Chambers of Commerce, charitable institutions, and other civic enterprises. 

They can and do render valuable insurance service to property owners. In 

many communities our agent’s name is listed under ‘‘Hartford’”’ in the 

telephone book. If it isn’t so listed write the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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ADVANCE RELEASE SERVICE ON 
"STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK" 








So many readers of my "Stock Market Outlook", 
appearing regularly in Forbes Magazine, have re- 
quested an advance release on this article that 
Forbes Magazine has arranged for such a service, 
either by air mail or by telegraph. 


Under the first arrangement I send out an ad- 
vance copy of this article by air mail, postage 
paid by us, on the same day that I write it, so 
that readers may have this advance release immedi- 
ately, without waiting for the magazine to appear. 


Under the second arrangement I send out a night 
letter by telegraph collect, of not over 50 words, 
on the day I write the article, summarizing my 
forecast for the stock market. 


These are merely added services of FORBES 
Magazine in response to many requests. If you 
care to take advantage of either of these two ser- 
vices, kindly fill out the form below,’ attach your 
check, made out to Forbes Magazine, and return. 
Your service will begin with the next date on 
which I write my Stock Market Outlook. 


Yours very truly, 


Financial Editor. 
TEAR OFF COUPON AND MAIL 


FORBES MAGAZINE, INVESTORS SERVICE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed herewith you will find my check for which send me the advance 
release of Stock Market Outlook. 


(Check your choice below) 


_ 7 ‘ For 3 months 
_| Send by Air Mail a cial 
() Send -by Night Letter Collect For 


Name 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 
BY CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Watch-less Time Studies 


Among production men, the report 
of Governor Winant’s special Board 
to investigate the cotton-textile strike 
may become a historical document. 

The reason is that in investigating 
the “stretch-out” system, the Board 
went on record that the introduction 
of labor-saving methods is in itself 
sound and in the interests of both 
employers and workers, but also 
made clear its belief that special care 
must be taken to insure that so-called 
labor saving does not in fact exploit 
or put undue strain upon the worker. 
I quote from the Winant report: 

“The problem in regulating the use 
of the stretch-out system is to find 
the proper balance between the full- 
est possible utilization of devices that 
will result in increased efficiency and 
at the same time protection to the 
worker from an improper increase 
in work-load.” 


Better “Balance” 


Interestingly enough, on the very 
day the Winant Board made its re- 
port public, there occurred also the 
first semi-public showing of a new 
device that seems likely to be of in- 
estimable value to manufacturers 
faced with the problem of obtaining 
this “proper balance” in their own 
plants. And not textile plants alone. 

This new device is a camera for 
making motion studies without a 
watch. Up until now the approved 
way of making motion pictures of 
men and women at work has been to 
include in each snap a photograph of 
a watch—an awkward method. 

The point about the new camera 
is that its speed is reliably constant, 
no matter how much the voltage may 
vary while a series of pictures is be- 
ing taken. And of course the pro- 
jector has constant speed also. 

The result is that pictures taken 
to reveal waste motions which take 
unnecessary energy from workers 
(as well as slowing down produc- 
tion) can be thrown on a screen at a 
speed which will exactly reproduce 
the task as performed, or at a slower 
rate that will make details of motion 
more clear but preserve time-propor- 
tion, or may even be run off by hand 
so that small details can be studied 
over and over again. 


Clock History 
The development of this constant- 


speed motor reminds one of the diffi- 
culties met with by pioneer manu- 
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facturers of electric clocks. Here 


the problem was that the speed of a- 


clock was governed directly by the 
number of impulses per minute sent 
out over the electric wires by. the 
local utility company. Early | ex- 
periences showed that in many cases 
the impulses were far from uniform, 
and one of the results has been a 
widespread improvement in electric- 
utility practice in this respect. 


And a Self-Stabilizing Welder 


Here is still another example of 
the interesting way in which indus- 
try is learning to make more and 


more machines control their own: 


speed. In this case the new equip- 
ment is an arc welder which. sta- 
bilizes itseli—that is to say, provides 
steady welding characteristics—no 
matter what the conditions of cur- 
rent, type of electrodes used, or work 
being performed. 


New Lock 


A new lock of the “yale” (barrel) 
type has four sets of pin tumblers 
instead of one. It is said to be com- 
pletely burglar-proof. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for fur- 
ther information about any of the 
items which appear in this depart- 
ment, or for any related information 
that may mean $ and ¢ to a reader or 
his company. 





Yes, Business Is Going to Be Better 
(Continued from page 13) 


of business in this year is directly 
comparable to 1925, or that in 1938 
we are to have a boom like that of 
1929. What it does mean is that busi- 
ness can for the next several years 
count on the same rising tendency 
which displayed itself in these earlier 
years. More important still, it means 
that until we definitely reach the last 
stage of the rise, marked by signals 
as definite as those which were vis- 
ible to those who in 1929 had eyes 
to see them, no fear need be felt that 
any decline in business will be more 
than just the periodical recurrence 
of the negative part of the six stage, 
short-time cycle outline above. 


III 


It is up to each business man to 
make his own judgments of what to 
do in the current situation. 

It is a safe bet, however, that those 
who make sound decisions based on 
confidence both in the immediate and 
the long-time future will get the jump 
on those who continue to heed the 
prophets of gloom until it is too late 
to plan soundly for increased busi- 
ness, 





DICTATING MACHINES | 
HAVE CHANGED! 





See Edison’s Revolutionary New 


PRO-TECHNIC EDIPHONE 





OBJECTIONS !k 





12 PROVED ADVANTAGES ... A GUARANTEE 
of 20% to 50% INCREASED BUSINESS CAPACITY 


EDISON has produced a thoroughly new, fully 
enclosed instrument, the PRO-TECHNIC 
EDIPHONE. Its “Balanced’’ Voice Writing 
makes dictation easier and faster. It guarantees 


full-time secretarial service, without old-fashion- 





ed ‘dictation periods’. The Pro-technic Ediphone 
provides a Voice Writing service that allows 


dictators to dictate at any time without waiting 


—easier than telephoning. Dictators have more 


time for planning, for outside calls. Secretaries 


become more valuable. 


Free demonstration at your desk! 


To prove that dictating machines have changed, 
every responsible executive is invited to’‘sample”’ 


Ediphone Voice Writing — without obligation. 





toma» CL Edvvon 


INCORPORATED 


FOR FREE-PROOF or every evison craim MAIL COUPON! 





Without Cost to You— 
Edison Will Train Your Office 


Telephone The Ediphone, Your City, or mail the 
coupon to Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
and an Ediphone representative will explain 
each of the 12 Pro-technic advantages to you. 
He will introduce this NEW Voice Writing in 
your office, taking full responsibility for smooth 
and efficient service until Voice Writing be- 
comes as much a part of your office routine as. 


telephoning. 


YOU BUY NOTHING until Edison proves it can 
increase your dictators’ business capacity and. 


your secretaries’ capacity to assist. 


| want to know if Edison will guarantee to 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. coe increase our business capacity 20% to 50%. 


FIRM NAME 


F 





MY NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Employers who carry 


GROUP 
LAGE: y 
INSURANCE 


_ soon learn to class it as an essen- 
tial. They find from experience 
how much it can help. 


Let us show a plan 
for you and yours. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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=a EXPRESS RATES 
again reduced! 
i NOW! Minimum 


rate reduced to 
85c; 1 Ib. package 
$1.00, between any 
two airport cities 
in the U. S. A. 


ALSO general 


downward re- 
vision of all rates 
between all points. 
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AIR EXPRESS piv. OF 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


for free pickups, rates and information—or any 
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America’s Most 
Successful Salesmen 


(Continued from page 11) 


along his own preconceived lines. 
They were distinctive and airy, they 
provided a maximum of glass window 
space and they attracted attention. In 
addition, Cole’s penchant for gadgets 
came to the fore and he provided 
himself with a stock of souvenirs for 
housewives. There were electric 
clocks, sugar bowls, ash-trays and 
salt-shakers, all in the shape of re- 
frigerators. Next came a fleet of 
gleaming white trucks and side-car 
motorcycles, the latter also built in 
the shape of refrigerators. 


Rex Cole Sets Out 


Then, fully armed, Rex Cole and 
four employees set out to convince 
the 2,170,831 families in his territory 
that their lives had been bleak and 
barren without G-E refrigerators. 

With the spectacular campaign 
fully under way, the name of Rex 
Cole began to impinge on New York’s 
horizon from all directions. But, in 
addition to the showmanship, there 
was a lot of hard work. Cole has al- 
ways been an intensive, energetic 
salesman and in his philosophy noth- 
ing can take the place of personal 
contact in the selling of goods. 

Sales of G-E refrigerators boomed 
and Cole’s organization grew until he 
had a thousand people working for 
him and was doing a business of $15,- 
000,000 annually. For a period of 
four years the General Electric Com- 
pany dominated the metropolitan re- 
frigeration field until, in 1932, price 
cutting began to make its appearance. 
This factor wrought havoc with the 
entire industry and made its natural 
inroads into the sales of the Rex Cole 
organization. Also, the fact that the 
area in which the company operates 
has been the hardest-hit of any metro- 
politan section in the country, judged 
by percentage of families on relief, 
has prevented any return to such peak 
business as it enjoyed during 1931. 

Rex Cole’s exploitation of his own 
name was not, in any sense, the re- 
sult of an egotistical nature, nor did 
it denote the placing of his own com- 
pany’s interests above those of the 
General Electric Company. It was 
merely his idea of the best way to 
sell refrigerators. 

As a matter of fact, he has a deep 
and genuine affection for the General 
Electric Company. He demands a 
certain dignity in all exploitation, so 
that nothing will reflect upon the 
parent organization, and he takes 
very seriously his position as G-E’s 
contact with the home. 


Probably the most vital element in 
Cole’s success is the enthusiasm of his 
organization. He takes an interest in 
every member of his company and 
encourages them with bonuses and 
prizes. From top to bottom, there is 
evidence of the force of his own per- 
sonality. 

He has no secretary of his own 
and depends upon his right-hand men 
as sources of statistics; but he has, 
nevertheless, a very firm grasp of all 
essential details and keeps an amaz- 
ing amount of information in his 
head. 

His business methods are quite 
simple. He surrounds himself with 
men who are proved experts in their 
own line, gives them a more-or-less 
free rein and expects results. He has 
some rigid rules, however. Every 
executive in the organization must be 
accessible at all times and must an- 
swer his own telephone without hav- 
ing a secretary “see if he’s in.” 
Everyone in the company, from re- 
ceptionists to salesmen, must be 
scrupulously neat and courteous and 
must help to build up good will at all 
points of contact with the public. All 
porters and workmen in the show- 
rooms are smartly uniformed and 
there must be an air of immaculate 
cleanliness in display rooms, offices 
and warehouses. And, last but not 
least, Rex Cole expects everyone to 
follow his example of hard work and 
intensive concentration. 


“Chuck 'Em Overboard!” 


He confesses himself somewhat 
baffled by present conditions. When 
he speaks of certain trends in modern 
politics, his brow becomes a little fur- 
rowed, as he wonders how people 
ever wandered so far away from 
fundamental principles. Such things 
as Upton Sinclair’s EPIC plan are a 
source of amazement to him because, 
candidly, he can see no sense what- 
ever in such fol-de-rol. All America 
has to do to get out of the hole is 
to chuck overboard all. phoney eco- 
nomic schemes and get back to good 
hard work again, isn’t it? Certainly! 

And then Rex Cole’s eyes light up. 
His brow clears, he begins to gesture 
with his hands and he bends forward. 

It seems that G-E is bringing out a 
new gadget this Fall. It is an elec- 
trical woodworking machine that will 
enable men and boys to make furni- 
ture with ease. They'll enjoy work- 
ing it. Perhaps this little machine 
alone will help bring people to their 
senses. Why, just think of its possi- 
bilities! It will be the greatest thing 
you ever saw because not only will 
you be able to turn. spindles with it 
but you will also 


The Seven-League Boots Boy is 
back in his stride. : 
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News of 
the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


\ll-Founded Hopes 

Automobile dealers seem still hope- 
ful that manufacturers will help them 
enforce the retail code by promising 
to cancel contracts of dealers who 
violate. . 

These hopes are just as ill-founded 
today as they were several months 
ago when first they began to take 
form in a petition. Most manufac- 
turers feel that the retail code and its 
enforcement belong to the retailers 
who have raised $2,500,000 for hand- 
ling code activities. They think that 
they would get into legal trouble if 
they agreed not to take on a dealer 
who had been canceled by a com- 
petitor for code violation. At least, 
they fear that any combination of 
car manufacturers to enforce the 
dealer code might be considered 
highly objectionable by consumers 
and might eventually bring some gov- 
ernment control such as now exists 
in other industries where price fix- 
ing is allowed. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 75 


A quarterly cash dividend for the 
three months’ period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1934, equal to 14% of 
its par value, will paid upon the 
Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check on October 15, 
1934, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on September 
29, 1934. The Transfer Books will 
not be closed. 


D. H. Foore, Secretary-Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 











“CANADA DRY” 


Ginger Ale, Incorporated 
A Delaware Corporation 


Dividend Notice 
At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, held 
September 20, 1934, a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share was 
declared, payable October 15, 1984, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business, October 


1, 1934. 
A. J.P. ESTLIN, Ass’t Secretary 








Besides which, there still are many 
executives in manufacturing com- 
panies who are thoroughly skeptical 
about the desirability or feasibility 
of the whole retail code. 

Retailers will have to enforce their 
own code, if it is going to be en- 
forced. 


New President 


Hupmobile is going to have a new 
president soon. His name may have 
been made public, in fact, by the time 
this reaches our readers. Charles 
D. Hastings, who now is serving as 
board chairman, president and gen- 
eral manager, has announced that he 
is in entire accord with the change. 
“When I again assumed the duties 
of president and general manager in 
November, 1933,” Mr. Hastings 
says, “I made it clear to my asso- 
ciates that my tenure of office would 
be only temporary.” 

In the meantime, A. J. Brandt, 
one-time production vice president of 
Oakland, has been made assistant 
general manager in charge of engi- 
neering, manufacturing and _ pur- 
chasing. Rufus Cole will continue 
as vice president in charge of sales, 
a post in which he has served suc- 
cessfully for many years. 


Houde Won’t Comply 


Houde Engineering Corporation 
does not intend to comply with the 
order of the National Labor Board 
that it recognize as its employees’ 
exclusive agency for collective bar- 
gaining representatives elected by a 
majority group of its workers. It 
insists on the right of minorities 
among its employees also tobe rep- 
resented in collective bargaining, 
pointing out that this right of minori- 
ties to representation is specifically 
provided for in the settlement 
negotiated by President Roosevelt 
with the automobile industry and that 
Donald Richberg, NRA’s general 
counsel, and General Hugh S. John- 
son in a joint statement on Feb. 2, 
1934, ruled that: 

“The selection of majority repre- 
sentatives does not restrict or qualify 
in any way the right of minority 
groups of employees or of individual 
employees to deal with their em- 
ployer.” 

Houde’s decision to buck the Na- 
tional Labor Board decision seems 
likely to precipitate a highly impor- 
tant legal test on Section 7 (a). 


Production Down 


When final figures are in, Septem- 
ber probably will turn out to have 
been the first month in 1934 in which 
passenger-car and truck production 
failed to exceed that of the similar 
month of 1933. 














The Author 
of “ME, 
TRIUM- 
PHANT’’ 
and 
“SHORT 
CUTS FOR 
SALES- 
MEN” pub- 
lished by 
FORBES in 
1931 now 
has done 
THE book 
for sales- 
men for 


1934; 


To Find 
HOW 
Prospects 


—and how to close them 
FAST! 


told in 


“TI AM A 
SALESMAN” 


By JACK KLEIN 





Just published by Harper and 
Brothers. 270 pages of Pavement- 
Tested Ideas to build sales every 
day: 


—how to get more live interviews; 


—how to turn turndowns into or- 
ders; 


—how to work an office to office, a 
house to house canvass; 


—how to build an approach that 
sells orders from the beginning 
of the interview; 


—how to sell all types of pros- 
pects; 

—how to build your sales talk to 
offset all objections and stalls; 


—how to overcome bogey of “over- 
worked” territory; 


—how to crack prospects’ defenses. 


The book is human, salty, humorous, 
practical and dynamic. Here is Jack Klein, 
who is a selling sales manager, at his 
best. He tells you the things that have 
helped him, and are helping him, to 
build sales records in the face of today’s 
selling conditions. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Merely fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 
— —~Fill in—TEAR OFF and MAIL- ~— — 


HARPER AND BROS. 

49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me “I AM A SALESMAN” by 

Jack Klein on seven days’ approval. At 

the end of seven days, I will either return 

it to you, without further obligation to 


> or I will remit $2.50 as payment in 


(Please fill in.) F. 
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What 12 Stocks 
Do Experts Favor? 


URING the past four weeks the stock 

recommendations of leading financial 
authorities have centered about 12 issues. 
The names of these favored stocks, the 
prices at which they are recommended, and 
the number of services which have advised 
their purchase are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 

Experience has shown that stocks recom- 
mended by three or more financial experts 
almost invariably show better than average 
appreciation. 


O introduce to you the UNITED 

OPINION method of stock forecasting 
—so successful during the past 14 years— 
we shall be glad to send you without obliga- 
tion this list of 12 outstanding stocks— 
a list available through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.-32 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass. 
ee oR 














OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints ‘on trading 
procedure and methods in our 
booklet. Copy free on request. 


Ask for Booklet J-6 


Any listed securities bought 
and sold 


(HisHom & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 























Odd Lots 


Send for our booklet, “Odd Lot Trading” 
Ask for F. 801 


hn Muir&@ 
x Established 1898 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway 11 West 42nd St. 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 


100 Share Lots 























TRADERS LIKE 
‘‘MARKET ACTION” 


—BECAUSE this weekly bulletin 


tells When to Sell as well as 
When to Buy. Free sample copy 
on request, or 


Send $1 for 4 Weeks’ Trial 


WETSEL 


MARKET BUREAU, Inc. 
624F Empire State Bldg. N. Y. 
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STOCK MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, SEPTEMBER 24TH, 1934. 
N our last article we stressed the 
reactionary trend of prices and the 
fact that they were at a critical point 
from the technical angle, only slight 
further weakness being sufficient to 
turn the near-term outlook definitely 
unfavorable. The signal, anticipated 
“very shortly,’’ 
materialized even 
sooner, and prices 
continued on down 
to equal the lows 
of July. 
The 
technical 
was thus turned 
unfavorable, but 
there is a saving 
element in the fact 
that the ensuing 
declines stopped at 
the July bottom 
and have been fol- 
lowed by interme- 
diate recovery. The 
significance of this 
“complex bottom” 
is not yet clear. 
Ordinarily we 
should expect resumption of weak- 
ness into new low ground, but much 
depends upon the character of the im- 
mediate reaction. If it is short-lived 


near-term 
prospect 


spell but 


actions do 


“Get Ready for the Next 
Bull Market” 


The present seems no time 
to become overly bearish or 
to sell long-term securities. 
Prices may conceivably have 
another intermediate sinking 
such 
weakness is by no means as- 
sured. And even if such re- 
develop, 
should be far less important 
than the later advance which 
it now seems logical to expect 


before the close of 1934. 


and is followed by new strength, then 
the recent technical bottom sugges- 
tion will take on added weight and 
confidence. But even in such a 
case, we should not expect anything 
stronger than an irregularly higher 
market for the next few weeks. 

In spite of our conservative posi- 
tion for the immediate future, how- 
ever, the most logical action for 
short-term trading would seem to be 
the purchase of stocks on minor re- 
action, with stop-loss protection 
about a point above the lows of 
September 17th. 

So far as the longer-term invest- 
ment policy is concerned, there is no 
change in the position we have re- 
peated for some time past. We take 
exception to the general atmosphere 
of bearishness which seems prevalent, 
for we anticipate that the next truly 
important move will be on the side 
of advance. Such 
a move may be de- 
layed until late in 
the year and it is 
entirely possible 
that we shall see 
new lows first. The 
important point is 
that such new lows 
are not guaranteed, 
and should not be 
depended upon for 
the bulk of invest- 
ment accumulation. 

The course which 
we continue to sug- 
gest for the inves- 
tor is 65 to 70 per 
cent. accumulation 
at the present time, 
with the balance of 
funds available for 
later purchase if prices do decline 
further in intermediate reaction be- 
fore the next upward swing gets un- 
der way. (Next article about Oct. 8.) 


temporary 


they 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will 
be sent to mterested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 


Pointers 


we called attention to the fact that 
two more series of United States 
Government Fourth Liberty 41%4’s 
had been called, but we have re- 
frained from “harping” on the sub- 
ject since then. It now appears time- 
ly, however,-to issue a final warn- 
ing on this matter. 


Were Your Liberty Bonds Called? 


Series B and H are the two new 
series of this issue to be called, and 
they may be distinguished by the fact 
that the final digit of their serial 
numbers is either 2 or 8. Owners 
of such bonds should either ex- 
change them or present them for re- 
demption on October 15th, since in- 
terest ceases at that time. 


| N this section of the May 15th issue 


Examine Your Certificates 


As of April 15th, the Government 
called Series A, J and K, with se- 
rial numbers ending in the final digit 
of 9, 0 or 1, and interest ceased at 
that time on such called bonds. In 
all, therefore, five series of Fourth 
Liberty 414’s have been called. If 
the numbers of any bonds held in this 
issue end in the figure 0, 1, 2, 8 or 
9, such certificates should be turned 
in promptly. 

There is still a long-term exchange 
offer open for holders of the recent- 
ly-called series, but owners may also 
take cash payment if they prefer. It 
seems not so important as to which 
of these two courses is followed. The 
important thing is that holders of the 
called bonds realize the necessity for 
doing one or the other, so that such 
principal will not be idle after Octo- 
ber 15th. 


Securities Exchange Act is Effective 


October 1st is another “red letter” 
day, for on that date the bulk of pro- 
visions of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 go into force. Some of 
the important sections now taking ef- 
fect include the new margin require- 
ments, registration of exchanges and 
listed issues, liability for misleading 
Statements, prohibition of pool opera- 
tions and other manipulative devices, 
regulation of short selling, stop-loss 
orders, and so on. 

In spite of the tumult and the 
shouting, the long and worried anti- 
cipation, and the professed discour- 


agement of the brokerage fraternity, 
it is the writer’s opinion that the sun 
will rise as usual on October Ist, that 
people will buy and sell stocks, will 
make profits and suffer losses—in 
fact, that life in the security markets 
will go on with little change apparent 
to the naked eye. 


Will We Live in a New World? 


If one question has been asked 
more than any other this past Sum- 
mer, it has been, “How will the new 
law affect stock trading?” We hope 
that it is not treasonable to suggest 
the writer’s opinion that it will af- 
fect trading surprisingly little. There 
is no room for lengthy discussion, but 
we anticipate no further serious 
diminution in average trading volume 
and certainly no. great “flattening 
out” of market swings such as many 
seem to fear. On the contrary, there 
even seems some basis for anticipat- 
ing that future price swings will be 
even sharper than before, at least in 
relation to the normal volume of 
trading. 


Mail-Order Stocks Acting Well 


The action of such stocks as 
Montgomery Ward and Sears, Roe- 
buck during the past couple of 
months, has seemed impressive from 
the standpoint of fundamental and 
technical strength. Both of these is- 
sues have been previously recom- 
mended, and we continue favorable 
to them. 

As noted in this section of the Sep- 
tember Ist issue, the drought of the 
past Summer, while admittedly seri- 
ous, was played up so strongly that 
psychological discouragement was 
considerably overdone. Agricultural 
conditions in general are far from 
critical or desperate. Many crops 
have been revived by recent more fa- 
orable weather conditions and the 
farmer is getting high prices for 
what crops he managed to harvest. 
Agricultural income for 1934 should 
show up well compared with last 
year, and when Government largess 
is added in, the total farm income 
will almost certainly be the best in 
several years. 

Low-Priced Sugar Speculation 

The new trade treaty between the 
United States and Cuba should have 
many favorable repercussions, but 
there is one group of companies 
which seems to stand out as a special 
beneficiary, and that is the Cuban 
sugar producers. 

Cuban-American Sugar is one of 
the most important companies in the 
field. Its record is far from favor- 


able over the past decade, but at 
around prices of 7 the common stock 
appears to be a worth-while specula- 
tion in the low-priced classification. 





Isn’t this 
the kind of 
Adviee You want? 


May 1—“SELL” 
July 20—“SELL” 


Two waves of liquidation followed the 
above dates sweeping averages down 20% 
and many individual issues from 30% 
to 65%. , 

Wetsel Clients witnessed these de- 
clines with funds intact and with buy- 
ing power unimpaired—so that when 
advice was given—specifically 


September 17—“BUY” 


—they were in a splendid position to 
do so. 


Yet these are only a-few RECENT im- 
portant advices. ‘ 


How Wetsel services have protected in- 
vestors over the yearr— WHY Wetsel 
methods make for more rapid and whole- 
some growth is told in our free booklet, 
“How to Protect Your Capital and Accel- 
erate Its Growth . . . Through Trading.” 
Send for it now—or call at our office for 
complete details and record. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Investment Counselors 

Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without obligation, your booklet, 


“How to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate 
Its Growth . . . Through Trading.” 











SUPPOSE YOU OWNED 


a eee 


How Would 
You run it? 


No doubt you would want your 
guests sure of a friendly welcome; 
of cheerful, alert service; of clean, 
cool, bright, modern rooms. You'd 
want them to sleep well; to like the 
food —to have it truly good food; 
and with all this the rates would 
have to be right, too. 


NOW—these are our policies! 


Try Hotel Knickerbocker, 

Chica 0’s Chicago, on your very next 
g trip—it’s one block from Lake 
Michigan—cool, quiet, restful, 


HOTEL yet only a few minutes to 


the business center and the 
V World’s Fair gates. 
MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 
Dividend No. 48 

A dividend of 50 cents per share has been 
declared on the stock of this company, payable 
October 15, 1934, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 29, 1934. 

The Board of Directors requests that this 
distribution be regarded simply as a return out 
of earned surplus and not the establishment of 
a dividend basis or policy for the future, formu- 
lation of which should not, in the opinion of 
the Board, be attempted at this time. 


H. E. DODGE, Secretary. 
September 18, 1934. 





Walton Place —East of Michigan Blvd. 
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(nil FORBES STOCK GUIDE 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1934 Div. 
Shares Value 1933 m=months 





ty ety Oe 


Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Price Range High Low Prices % 
746 $0.43+  $0.41,6 m  Addressograph-Mult. 6 38- 8; ’20-'33 11%- 6% a 
841 3.80 2.63,6m Air Reduction - 223- 31; ’28-33 106%- 9134 97 46 

1,492 1.009 Alaska Juneau } 33- 4: ’29-"33 23%- 16% 18 63 
4,153 1.21+ } Alleghany Corp 4 51- 1; ’29-’33 5%- 1% 2 aie 
2,402 5.50 Allied Chemical 355- 42; ’2433 16034-115% 120 5.0 
1,323 2.19F : Allis Chalmers at. 76- 4; 29-33 %- 10% 12 
2,474 5.04 American Can 158- 29; ’27-’33 90 97 

7.077 ‘ Amer. Car & Foundry <a 116- 3; ’25-’33 

9.92+ J Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; ’25-’33 

Nil American International.... .. 150- 3; ’28-’33 

5.12+ J Amer. Locomotive rb 136- 3; ’28-'33 

0.14+ American Radiator wee 55- 3; 29-33 1 

0.447 . Amer. Rolling Mill ‘a 144- 3; ’29-’33 28%- 13% 

0.77 Amer. Smelting & Refin... .. 130- ; 28-33 51%- 30% 

4.03 Amer. Sugar Refining 96- 13; ’22-'33 72 - 46 

7.37 , Amer. Tel. & Tel : 122.°33 vo “10534 

3.00 American Tobacco “B” : ’28-’33* 

10.64 . Amer. Woolen 4 ; ’20-33 ee ; 

0.79+ : Anaconda Copper on ; '24-’33*  173%4- 10 

0.498 . Armour of Iil ‘6 ; '25-33 8 - 34% 

5.477 + Assoc. Dry Goods me 3; 25-33 18%- 7% 

1.03+ ’ Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. ; '24-’33 73%- 45% 

2.46 Atlantic Refining ; ’28-33 35%4- 21% 

10.337” 7.374, 6m Auburn Automobile ii ; '28-'33 57%- 16% 


t-wew +p by ty ty ty 


41 





5.22+ 4.9478 Baldwin Locomotive ‘ ; ’29-33 16 - 6% 
0.847 1.67+, 7 m_ Baltimore & Ohio st ; ’23-"33 34%4- 13% 
4.12 1.67,6 m _  Bechnut Packing ; 23-33 67 - 58 

0.59 0.72,6 m Bendix Aviation ; '29-'33 23%- 9% 
4.77+ 0.23+,6 m Bethlehem Steel : 123-33 4914- 25% 
1.06 Borden Company ; ’29-33 28%4- 19% 
7.498 : Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . » '23-'33 447%- 28% 
6.18 é Brook. Union Gas 5 ; '24-’33 80%4- 58% 
0.26 ; Burroughs Add. Machine... . 97- 6; ’29-’33 19%- 10% 


4.68%¢ , California Packing 85- ’26-’33 443%- 18% 
0.89 ; Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 99- 26-33 29%4- 12% 
14.66+ Case, J. I oh 515- 22-33 8634- 35 
0.27+ Cerro de Pasco 120- ’20-"33 4314- 30% 
3.69 Chesapeake Corp : 112- 27-33 487%- 34 
3.67 Chesapeake & Ohio } 280- °22-33*  4854- 3914 
2.77 Chrypsler Corp : 141- 25-33 603%- 29% 
8.81 Coca-Cola 191- 29-33  1363%%- 95% 
749+ Colorado Fuel & Iron i 96- 27-33 834- 3% 
, Columbia Gas & Elec A 141- 26-’33*  19%- 
Commercial Credit 71- 25-33 35%- 
Commercial Solvents . 63- 29-33 36%4- 
Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 29-33 3%4- 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 182- *28-'33 47% - 
Consolidated Oil . 46- °22-"33* 14%- 
Continental Can 3 92- 17; ’28-33 83%4- 
Continental Oil (Del.).... 0. 63- 4; ’26-’33 22%- 
Corn Prod. Refining 3 126- 25; ’26-’33 844- 
Crucible Steel ne 122- 6; ’21-33 383%- 
Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- ’21-"33 9%- 
Curtiss-Wright oa 30- ’29-33 5%4- 2% 


Delaware & Hudson ba 230- ’20-’33 73%4- 35 
Del., Lack. & Western fo 173- 22-33 33%4- 14 
Diamond Match 30- 30-33 28%4- 21 
Dome Mines ; 40- 6; ’27-’33 46%4- 32 
Du Pont de Nemours : 231- 22; 29-33  103%- 80 


Eastman Kodak 265- 35; ’22"33 101%- 79 
Elec. Auto-Lite £ 174- 8; ’28-’33 31%- 15 
Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 3; ’25-33 9%- 3% 
Erie, R. its 94- ’23-'33 24%- 9% 


General Asphalt - 97- 4; ’20-33 23%4- 12 
General Electric J 403- 29-33*  25%4- 16% 
General Foods : 137- ’26-"33* 36%- 28 
General Mills 3 89- 28-33 
General Motors ; 92- ’29-'33 
General Railway Signal... 153- °25-"33 
J . Giliette Safety Razor 1 143- 27-33 
1,826 P ; Gold Dust , 82- 28-33 
1,156 , . : Goodrich, B. F ss 109- ’20-’33 
1,494 . J Goodyear Tire & Rubber... . 155- 27-33 
2,283 J J Graham-Page Motors os 61- ’25-"33 
2,487 + Great Northern Pfd ad 155- 27-33 
No 198 ya 26- 25-33 - 15% 
Deficit: Maye ee | prices on old stock..(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year niet. February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 


(e) roar er 2 30. . (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (mn) Year ended 
October 31. e 


ar ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
(u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 
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Thous. Book 


Earns 


Earns, 1934 


Div Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1933 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
I 729 = $3 $4.06 $2.55, 6 m Hershey Chocolate......... $3 144- 26; ’27-33 68 - 481 64 4. 
ped 400 112 0.87¢ 0.437,6m Hudson & Manhattan...... 74- 7; ’24-’33 12%- rth 6 as 
No 1,535 18 2.877 0.407, 6 m Hudson Motor............ 100- 3; ’27-’33 244%4- 6% 8 
100 350 kw Nilé Nilé Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 62- 2; ’22-’33 15%- 5% 13 * 
No 703 44 8.16 4.84,6m _ Int. Business Machines..... 6 255- 52; 24-33 1494-131 138 44 
No 4,243 58 | ets Int. Harvester............. 0.60 142- 10; ’28-’33 467%- 23% 27 a3 
No 14,584 10 0.53 0.62,6 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 73- 4; '28-’33 29%4- 21 25 2.4 
No 6,400 37 0.11 Ub Ag as es ok es 149- 3; ’29-33 17%- 7% 10 da 
No 750 #8633 0.64 0.12+,6m  Johns-Manville ........... 243- 10; ’29-'33 663%- 39 43 oh 
No 1,125 15 0.64* 1.08,9 m Kelvinator Corp........... 0.50 91- 3; '26-’33 21%- 11% 13 3.9 
No 10,437 26 0.21 0.36,6 m Kennecott Copper ......... 0.60 105- 5; ’29-'33 23%- 16 19 3.1 
10 5,487 16 * Gone ES ot PS Se 0.80 92- 6; ’26-’33 22%- 13% 18 44 
No 1,831 26 2.51 1.27,6 m Kroger Grocery ........... 1.60a 145- 10; ’24-’33*  3356- 23% 28 5.6 
25 2,377 37 _ SRR Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 34; ’24-’33 99 - 74% 95 5.2 
No 1464 46 2.15) pT ee ee ee 1 96- 13; ’23-’33 35%- 20% 28 3.6 
25 53... 2.74 1.15,6 m  Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 178- 16; '24-’33*  4434- 36% 38 5.3 
10 1890 19 eer ae Lorillard Tobacco ......... 1.20 47- 9; ’24-’33 191%4- 15% 18 6.9 
No 300 8657 6.29 2.78, 6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 28; ’28-’33 9414- 79 85 4.7 
No 667 61 1.427 O.27::6.m Micke Tri oc icccvacesss< 1 115- 10; ’28-’33 413%4- 22 24 4.1 
No 1,510 42 2.20 2.02» EE Mle. ss beech aeaiee 2 392- 17; ’25-’33* 621%- 35% 37 5.4 
No 1858 37 0.95+ 0.59,6 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.25 45- 4; ’26-’33 143%4-,. 9% 12 2.3 
100 828 52 20.09+ 9.75, 6m Missouri Pacific........... - 101- '2; ’29-’33 6 - 2 3 ay 
No 4,465 25 1.627» 0.18» Montgomery Ward........ 157- 4; ’28-33 355%- 20 24 - 
No 2,730 14 0.457 0.387,6m Nash Motors.............. 1 119- 8; ’26-’33 32%4- 12% 14 7.1 
10 6,289 17 2.11 0.86,6 m National Biscuit........... 2 237- 20; ’28-'33*  4914- 20% 30 6.7 
No 1,628 20 0.36 0.62,6m Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 149- 5; ’26-’33 235%- 12 14 3.4 
No 6,263 12 1.01 0.59,6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 134- 11; ’24-’33 1834- 13 17 6:8 
No 1,884 12 3.25 2.87,6 m National Distillers Products .. 125- 13; ’28-’"33*  3154- 16 19 a 
No 5,456 21 0.90 0.958 Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 72- 7; ’26-’33 15Y4- 6% 8 10.0 
25 2,157 48 1.30 196,6m National Steel.......0.06é. 77- 13; ’29-’33 58%4- 35 37 ya 
100 4,993 148 1.08  0.577,7 m New York Central........ - 257- 9; '26-’33 45%4- 18% 21 be 
100 ©=©1,571 +110 5.99 2.367,6m N. Y.,N. Haven& Hartford .. 133- 6; '24-’33 24%- 10 aes 
No 8188 28 1.22 1.068 North American .......... 0.50u 187- 13; ’26-’33 25%- 12 14 7.6 
25 6,272 29 1.61 0.67,6 m_ Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 99- 15; ’27-’33 23%4- 13% 15 10.0 
No 15,000 3 0.01 0.207, 6 m Packard Motors........... a 33- 2; ’29-’33 6%- 2% 4 Ae 
50 13,168 90 1.46 0.83,.7 m Pennsylvania R. R........ l 110- 7; ’22-33 39%- 20% 22 46 
No 5,503 30 3.26 2.97° Public Service of N. J.... 2.80 138- 28; ’27-’33 45 - 29% 31 8.7 
No 3,820 69 0.707 0.08, 6 m Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 99- 3; ’27-33 5934- 35% 37 7.6 
No 13,131 Nil 0.477 0.087, 6 m Radio Corporation......... 115- 3; ’29-’33 9%- 4% 5 <his 
1 1,291 Nil 2.9774 0.0174 Remington-Rand, Inc...... - 58- 1; ’27-’33 13%- 6 8 et 
10 9,000 16 woah Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; ’29-’33 463%4- 39% 46 6.5 
No 4,780 36 0.53¢, 13 m 2.35% Seas, ROE. sc. .6. cs es 198- 10; ’27-’33 51%- 31 36 : 
15 30,905 28 RR Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.60 48- 5; ’24-33*  197%- 12% 15 4.0 
No 746 «= 339 ee. pds South Porto Rico Sugar... 2.40 49- 4; ’27-33 393%%- 29% 32 7.5 
25 3,241 25 1.498 1.144 Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 92- 14; ’27-’33 22%- 10% > ae 
100 3,772 189 1.32¢  0.497,7 m Southern Pacific........... Za 158- 7; ’22-’33 33%4- 14% 17 ers 
100 §=61,298 §=163 2.88  2.067,6 m Southern Railway ......... by 165- 3; '22-'33 36%- 11% 15 “4s 
No 12,645 4 1.15 0.64,6 m Standard Brands .......... 1- 89- 8; ’26-'33 25%4- 17% 20 5.0 
No 2,162 64 1.737 1.7078 Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- 5; ’25-’33 17 - 6% 7 ad 
No 13,103 43 0.58 0.56,6 m Standard Oil of California.. 1 82- 15; ’26-’33 42%- 30% 33 3.0 
25 25,761 45 EE Standard Oil of New Jersey 1 85- 20; ’22-’33 50%- 40% 43 2.3 
10 ~—:1,751 18 4.67 2.88, 6m Sterling Products.......... 3.80 63- 46; 1933 6614- 47% 58 6.4 
5 1,247 11 1.447 0.43, 6 m Stewart-Warner .......... i 77- 2; ’29-’33 10%- 4% 6 a 
No 2,463 26 a Studebaker Corp........... 98- 2; ’24-’33 9%- 2% 3 cee 
25 9,352 37 aT Ee Texas Corporation......... 1 75- 9; ’26-’33 293%4- 20 23 4.3 
No 2,540 15 2.93 1.32,6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2 85- 12; ’26-’33 43%4- 30 34 5.9 
No 2,412 17 0.90 1.07,6 m Timken Roller Bearing..... 1 139- 8: ’29-'33 41 -24 29 3.4 
No 23,682 6 at ae 3 Transamerica. .........0000- 0.25 67- 2; 729-33 8%4- 5% 6 4.3 
No 666 27 1.99 1.95,6 m Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 2 182- 7; ’28-33 51%4- 36 47 42 
No 9,001 24 1.59 1.02,6 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.40 140- 16; ’29-’33 50%- 35% 42 3.4 
25 4386 36 0.45 0.07,6 m Union Oil of California.... 1 59- 8; ’24-’33 20%4- 13% 16 6.3 
100 2,223 201 7.88 yi Se ee... ee 6 298- 28; ’24-’33 133%- 90 97 6.2 
No 2,087 15 0.56 0.957, 6 m United Aircraft & Transport .. 162- 7; ’29-'33 37%- 11% 12 ve 
No 14,520 31 0.24 0.09,6 m United Corporation........ i. 76- 4; ’29-33 8%- 3% 4 im 
No 2,925 54 3.18 2.17,6m United Feet... .cccuvssess 3 159- 10; ’26-’33 77 ~- 59 73 41 
No 23,252 12 1.23 1.238 United Gas Improvement... 1.20 60- 9; ’29-’33 20%- 13% 15 8.0 
No 391 31 3.56 2.45,6m_ Uz. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 244- 13; ’28-’33 643%4- 32 35 oa 
No 397 13 0.744, 10 m 6.044,9m_ Uz. S. Leather..........7..  .. 51- 1; ’27-’33 11%- 5% 6 aka 
20 600 4636 119 0.01¢,6m U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 56- 6; ’28-’33 33 - 15% 19 2.6 
No 837 20 113+ 0.18},6m U.S. Realty & Improve... .. 120- 2; ’25-’33 12%4- 4 6 sik 
No 1,464 8 3.50t - eer Se ee 97- 1; ’22-’33 24 - 11 16 
100 8,703 178 7.09+ iv Re Vee. eee 262- 21; ’26-'33 597%- 29% 32 
100 =1,045 +193 4.17 1.25,6 m Western Union..-......... we 272- 12; ’28-’33 66%- 29% 32 ohes 
No 3,172 16 0.21+ 0.01,6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 68- 9; ’27-’33 36 - 15% = 3='18 2.8 
300 «(2,586 66 3.487 0.07+, 6 m Westinghouse Electric ..... ro 293- 16; ’28- 33 47%4- 27% 31 ofa 
10 9,750 17 MS. ances Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 104- 22; ’29-’33 54%- 41% 48 49 


tDeficit. *Includin 


(e) Year ended A rit 


prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. 
30. (f) Year ended May 31. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. ( 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
n) Year ended 


October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 
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eo— 
WHICH STOCKS 
A BUY NOW? 


—from long-pull, view- 
point, what groups best 
for balanced list. 


* 
RAILS GOOD FOR 
ANOTHER RISE? 


—despite doubtful fu- 
ture, will rails join mar- 
ket in general advance? 


& 
WILL INFLATION 
SAP Your BONDS? 


— practical, specific ad- 
vice how to hedge your 
holdings against inflation. 


* 
GOOD-BYEto YOUR 
POWER STOCKS? 


— before you say fare- 
well to utilities, get the 
full facts. 


co 
| TWO WAYS to AID 
YOUR INCOME | 


— big yields are pitfalls! 
How income can be rea- 
| sonably increased. 


* 
Write 
for Free Copies of 
Above Reports 


‘;Babson’sReports: 


i Div. 48-1, Babson Park, Mass. # 


i Send free copies of reports men- 


4 tioned in Forses Magazine. 
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Six Preferred 
Stocks With 
Dividends Due 


RICHARD S. WALLACE 


OR the man who is willing to spec- 
Fiat on natural business recovery 

or on active inflation over the next 
twelve, months there appear to be 
highly attractive possibilities in a 
selected group of preferred stocks 
on which back dividends have been 
accumulating for some time. 


the common stock of such compa- 
nies. 

In the case of large and strong 
concerns where recovery is almost 
guaranteed at some future date, the 
passing of dividends appears actually 
to make the preferred stocks more 
and more attractive as a larger 
amount of unpaid dividends accumu- 
lates. 

When, as, and if such companies 
recover in more prosperous times, 
such cumulative dividends may be ex- 
pected to be paid up and the regu- 
lar rate continued thereafter. It is 
thus not unreasonable to subtract the 
amount of accrued dividends from 
the market price per share of such 
preferred stocks in order to arrive 
at the actual price which is being 
paid for the issue. 


Advantages in Full Payment 


If a preferred stock with $7 per 
share per annum cumulative dividend 
provision has passed its dividend for 
two full years, for instance, the com- 
pany owes $14 per share in back divi- 
dends which must be paid up before 
the preferred obligations are dis- 
charged. 








STATISTICS ON THE BACK-DIVIDEND SELECTIONS’ 


Cum. 
Div. 
Associated Dry Goods....... $6 
Bethlehem Steel 
Curtis Publishing 
Goodyear Tire 
Radio Corp. “A” 
Wilson & Co 


7 Deficit 


Divs. Earned 
Due 1930 1933 Price 


Earned Cur. Yield on 


Full Div. 
$18 $1.50 50 16.7% 
24 9.35¢ 57 16.3 
21 152 80 9.7 
13 5.44 68 11.1 
14 1.177 12.6 
9 13.45 ~ 14.0 








During a depression, companies 
rather naturally cut down as much as 
possible on payments to security hold- 
ers. They cannot default the inter- 
est on their bonds for that would 
mean receivership, but they can pass 
the dividends on their preferred 
stock issues. The better class of pre- 
ferred stocks, however, has a stated 
cumulative rate of dividends, usually 
7 per cent., which means $7 per 
share per annum on the $100 par 
value which most of these issues 
carry. 


Unpaid Dividends Are Cumulative 


The important point, when divi- 
dends are passed during times of de- 
pression, is the cumulative provision. 
Dividends are not lost to the pre- 
ferred stockholder simply because 
they are not paid at the present time. 
Such unpaid dividends become cumu- 
lative and must be paid to the pre- 
ferred stockholders at some future 
date, before anything can be paid on 


If such a stock is currently selling 
at 64 the present purchaser would 
be justified in counting on that addi- 
tional payment of $14 to reduce his 
purchase price by that amount, or 
to only $50, at some future date. If 
dividends are thereupon. resumed at 
the regular rate of $7, then the pres- 
ent purchaser might calculate that he 
is actually receiving a dividend yield 
of 14 per cent. on his invested cap- 
ital. The final column of our table 
shows the theoretical yield, computed 
on this basis. 

Associated Dry Goods Corporation 
operates a small chain of important 
department stores, including Lord 
and Taylor and James McCreery in 
New York City. The company has 
no direct funded debt though there 
are subsidiary mortgages of around 
$5,000,000. Thereafter, capitalization 
is small, with only 134,000 shares of 
the $6 cumulative first preferred 
stock, here noted, 57,000 shares ot 
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$7 cumulative second preferred and a 
Fitle less than 600,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. 

The first preferred stock has paid 
no dividends since June of 1932 and 
has accumulations of .$14 per share. 
The company’s earning record has 
been irregular but 1932 showed only 

a small deficit and the only one in 
oe years. There was a small profit 
last year and if business recovers to 
anywhere near normal, the company 
would find no difficulty i in paying off 
the accrued dividends on its preferred 
issues. 


Bethlehem Steel 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation is sec- 
ond only to United States Steel in 
this industry. It has a funded debt 
of around $120,000,000 followed by 
934,000 shares of $7 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 3,200,000 shares of 
no par common stock. No dividends 
were paid on the preferred since July 
of 1932 until the current payment of 
$1.75 per share which has recently 
been declared. It is by no means cer- 
tain that the current dividend means 
continued resumption at the regular 
rate and there remain $14 in accumu- 
lated payments. Here again, how- 
ever, it would not be difficult for the 
preferred stock to earn in a single 
year of satisfactory business its en- 
tire back dividend payment. 

Curtis Publishing Company is 
noted chiefly for publication of the 
Saturday Evening Post though it 
also has other interests. Revenues 
have declined considerably during the 
depression but have also begun to 
show satisfactory recovery from the 
extreme lows. The company’s capi- 
talization is simple. There is no 
funded debt and the stock issues con- 
sist of 862,000 shares of $7 cumula- 
tive preferred stock and 1,800,000 
shares of no par common. 

The preferred stock has not paid 
its regular dividend since the begin- 
ning of 1933 but there have been 
small interim payments on account of 
accumulations so that the accumulated 
unpaid dividends currently amount to 
only about $8 per share. In 1933 the 
company reported the lowest net in- 
come in a decade at only a little over 
$1,000,000 but for the first six 
months of 1934 profits have recov- 
ered to $3,731,000, showing the reg- 
ular preferred dividend earned with 
a good margin. 


Goodyear 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany is the largest producer of rub- 
ber products in the world, although 
its tire business accounts for about 
one-third of its total volume. Fol- 


lowing a funded debt of around $58,- 
000,000, the company has about 760,- 





SEVEN 


Bey 


Substantial business men prefer Hotel Cleveland because it 
saves their time and conserves their energy. Many of the firms you 
come to Cleveland to meet and sell— and many of the facilities you 
need for business — are under the same roof with you, when you 
stay at this hotel. 


Four teeming office buildings housing hundreds of leading firms, 
a vast department store, the Union Passenger Terminal and Terminal 
Garage are connected with Hotel Cleveland by covered passageway. 


You save time and taxi fare on arrival and departure. You’re in your 
room, out again, and at your first call before less-wise trainmates are 
at other hotels. 


Of course convenience is only one of many good reasons why you 
will prefer the Cleveland. Try this hotel on that count —and be 
delighted with all the plus values you’ll find. 


Rooms from $2.50 for 
one, $4 for two 


CLEVELAND 


evelai 














Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


New York 


Two Rector Street 









































Senor Gas and Electric bie 


serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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Just What You Need 


SELF-HELPS 


by B. C. Forbes 


Just the little book you are looking for to 
give your salesmen and other employees 
new pep—new courage—new confidence 
in themselves. 





Only 28 pages of text, this volume, 
stoutly made, durably bound, fits handily 
into the pocket. 


It deals with the elements a man or 
woman must have to get ahead and to 
be useful to you. ’ 


The Subjects: You — Ambition — 
Courage — Opportunity — Initia- 
tive — Hold On to Your Self- 
Respect — Personality — Honesty 
— Health — Enthusiasm — Cheer- 
fulness — Stick. 


Send for a copy of this remarkable little 
book. Read it—then let us quote you 
terms for quantities sufficient to give 
one to each of your associates and 
workers ! 


25c a copy — attractive 
discounts for quantities! 


Fill in the Coupon and Mail 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 - Sth Ave., New York 


Herewith 25 cents for which you may send 
me a copy of SELF-HELPS by B. C. 
FORBES. 


Also quote me special prices for 
copies. 


Title and Firm 
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000 shares of $7 cumulative preferred 
stock and a little less than 1,500,000 
shares of no par common stock. 

Preferred dividends have not been 
kept up to date since 1932 but the 
company has managed to pay some- 
thing on this stock almost steadily 
during the interim, ranging from 50 
cents to $1.00 per quarter. Accumu- 
lated payments currently amount to 
only about $5 per share. The present 
dividend rate is on a basis of $1 per 
quarter or more than half of the cu- 
mulative provision. In 1933 there 
was a fair net income and for the 
first six months of the present year 
earnings were more than $2,600,000 
or $3.44 per share on the preferred 
stock. 


Radio Corporation 


Radio Corporation of America is 
not only dominant in the radio field 
but is also important in the commu- 
nication service. It has a_ small 
funded debt of only about $9,000,000 
followed by about 495,000 shares of 
7 per cent. cumulative $50 par class 
“A” preferred stock, 767,000 shares 
of $5 cumulative no par class “B” 
preferred and a large issue of more 
than 13,000,000 shares of no par com- 
mon. 


The class “A” preferred, here 
noted, is entitled to cumulative divi- 
dends at the rate of $3.50 per 
share per annum, but such dividends 
have not been paid since April of 
1932. Accumulated payments on this 


“DEAR MR. 


An Accountant’s View 


“In your September Ist issue, on page 
34, an anonymous ‘President of a Labor 
Union’ complained about a company which 
made $500,000.00 in the first three months 
of this year, and failed to pass a portion 
of this on to the employees. 

“Being an accountant, before criticizing 
the company in question, I would find out 
how it had fared in the past distressing 
three years, thereby ascertaining if it had 
always been so fortunate in regards to its 
earnings. Also; just what per cent. do’ 
these earnings bear to the total capital 
invested ?”—J. H. Froup, Chicago, Illinois. 


The letter from the labor union 
president was printed, not because we 
agreed with it, but to show the type 
of thinking with which employers are 
faced—Tue Eprrors. 


Good Influence 


“I am prompted to write to you by hav- 
ing read your editorial-in July 15 issue, 
entitled ‘Some Are Dubbing The Writer 
Reactionary.’” 

“For those people who take the attitude 
towards you which you speak of in this 
editorial, I entertain either contempt or 


issue amount to around $8 per share 
while accumulations on the “B” stock 
are about $13 per share. The com- 


_pany showed a moderate deficit in 


1932 and 1933 but for the first six 
months of the present year there 
were profits of nearly $1,800,000 or 
$3.57 per share on the class “A” pre- 
ferred. 


A Packing Issue 


Wilson and Company is the third 
largest meat packing company in the 
United States, Capitalization is com- 
paratively moderate, with only $17,- 
000,000 in bonds, 227,000 shares of 
$7 cumulative preferred, 313,000 
shares of class “A” $5 cumulative 
convertible preferred and 535,000 
shares of no par common stock. The 
senior issue of $7 preferred is the one 
here noted. 

Dividends have been cumulative 
since November Ist, 1927 and the 
record of payments since then has 
not been particularly good. There 
have been intermittent dividends, and 
the regular rate has been maintained 
in the present year, but there are 
still close to $26 per share in unpaid 
dividends on this issue. 

Earning record has been irregular 
and never particularly large but 
profits advanced from $50,000 in 
1932 to better than $3,000,000 in 
1933. Indications are that the pres- 
ent year will show even better re- 
sults than the $13 per share earned 
on the preferred issue last year. 


EDITOR" 


sympathy—I hardly know just which. In 
my own humble judgment, the influence of 
Forses in the humanizing of industry in 
this country exceeds that of any other one 
man and that of the combined business 
publications that I know anything about. It 
just seems to me that this country would 
be a better place to live in if ForBes were 
thoroughly read and had been read for 
years thoroughly by every business man 
in the country.”—C. W. Wiccrns, Sales 
Manager, Harmon Specialties Company, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


Technocrats Again 


“There seems to be much good food for 
thought in your issue of September 15th. 

“With the feathers flying everywhere 
and the whole nation befuddled, it seems 
that the only fellows not befuddled (if 
they know their fundamentals) are the 
Technocrats. F 

“The seventeen questions enumerated in 
your September issue are not so easy to 
answer, especially when one sees them in 
print. However, if there were one million 
questions to be answered, to the Techno- 
crats they would be placed in the same 
pot and labeled ‘just stew. ”—Ernest W. 
Biase, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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GA HYDRAULIC BRAKES GRIP ‘ 
A> ALL 4 WHEELS AT ONCE , 


OST AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISEMENTS 

talk about speed and ‘*‘pick up.’’ But 

the next time you read an advertisement 
like that, remember this one. 


It’s common knowledge that fast going 
should be coupled with fast stopping. And 
the cars you buy for your salesmen today are 
faster than they were a few years ago. 


That’s why Plymouth engineers gave Plym- 
outh Hydraulic Brakes, the kind that high- 
priced-car engineers found were SAFEST! 


No matter what speed your men may be 
making, these brakes stop them quickly, yet 
smoothly... and in a straight line. For they 
are self-equalized. ..which means they 
always take hold on all four wheels at once. 


No other low-priced car has these safe, 


PLYMOUTH °485 





ane he ene 


FOR YOUR SALESMEN’S SAFETY—ASK THAT QUESTION FIRST 





quick-stopping brakes. But don’t judge 
Plymouth by this one extra feature alone. 


Plymouth is also the only low-priced car 
with Individual Wheel Springing plus Float- 
ing Power engine mountings, for greater com- 
fort ...and a Safety-Steel Body, for extra 
protection on the highway. 


You can’t buy better insurance for your 
men’s safety. And because Plymouth is more 
comfortable, their daily driving becomes a 
whole lot less fatiguing. Ask any Dodge, De 
Soto or Chrysler dealer for the complete facts 
with which to compare Plymouth values. 





PRICES AS LOW as $485 for the Standard Plymouth. 
Special Six $560 up. De Luxe models from $595. All 
prices f.o. b. factory, Detroit, subject to change 
without notice. Duplate Safety Plate Glass throughout 
every window may be had at a slight additional cost. 
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AND UP 
IT’S THE BEST ENGINEERED 
F.0.B. FACTORY 
DETROIT LOW-PRICED CAR 























